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DEDICATION 

TO  ALFRED   PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

/  wandered  through  the  level  land^ 
The  lowly  land  of  Flanders — plain  on  plain — 
And  many  a  song  and  tale 
Came  on  the  winter  gale^ 
Deeds  of  the  Fleming's  strong  right  handy 
Shouts  of  his  mirth  and  sobbings  of  his  pain. 

And  in  the  rain's  long  lines  of  grey ^ 
In  the  long  lines  of  moaning  poplar-trees^ 
And  the  far-off  desolate  cry 
Of  curlews  against  the  sky^ 
I  heard  the  spirits  that  alway 
Brood  o^er  the  Lowland's  mournful  destinies^ 

But  in  the  blue  canal — the  dyke 
Thaty  mile  on  mile  of  rampart,  guards  the  coast — 
The  windmill's  whirling  vans — 
The  spirit  that  is  marCs 
Rose  up  with  mailM  hand  to  strike 
Fate  low  J  and  on  Time'^s  forehead  carve  his  boast. 
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DEDICATION 

And  some  of  this  I  meshed  in  song — 
Some  of  the  Fleming's  patience  and  his  tears. 
Some  of  the  love  that  calls 
To  the  village  festivals. 
Some  of  the  faith  that  makes  him  strong. 
Some  of  the  hope  that  lights  his  shadowy  years. 

Take  them — these  simple  Tales,  for  thou 
Hast  sung  a  nation's  sorrow  and  desire  ; 
And  with  clear  native  art 
Touched  Brings  ancient  heart. 
And  set  a  wreath  about  her  brow 
Woven  of  the  fadeless  blossoms  of  thy  lyre. 

Take  them,  rare  Singer  of  the  Gael, 
Unworthy  tribute  from  a  Saxon  pen  ! 
For  Gael  and  Saxon  meet 
In  the  blessed  land  and  sweet 
Of  Song  !     They  tell  but  one  same  tale 
Who  sing  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  men. 


J.  REDWOOD-ANDERSON. 


Redwood  Farm, 
August  1913. 
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Homme^  tout  affronter  vaut  mieux  que  tout  comprendre  ; 
ha  vie  est  a  monter,  et  non  pas  a  descendre  ; 
Elle  est  un  escalier  gar di  par  des  flambeaux  ; 
Et  les  affresy  les  pleurSj  les  crimes,  les  fliauxy 
Et  les  espoirsy  les  triomphes,  les  cris,  les  fetes, 
Grappes  de  fer  et  d'or  dont  ses  rampes  sont  faites, 
Sy  nouent,  violemmenty  en  une  dpre  beauti. 

Emile  Verhaeren. 
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FLEMISH    TALES 

BUND    LOVE 

I 

League    after   league   the    level  road    runs 

on — 
A  shining  ribbon  in  the  light  of  day, 
In    the    still    moonlight,    spectral,     mystic, 

wan, 
In  chill  November,  a  long  stretch  of  grey. 
In  June,  a  white,  interminable  way. 
In  March,  a  course  where  rough  winds  run 

their  race ; 
From  what  charmed  distance  came  it  ?  who 

shall  say  ? 
Where   goeth    it  ?     To   what   mist-haunted 

place  ? 
Who  passed  along  it  last  with  slow  and  plod- 
ding pace  ? 


FLEMISH   TALES 

II 

Begun  on  the  remote  horizon-line, 

On  the  remote  horizon-Hne  't  will  end  ; 

'T  was  born  where  the  suns  rise  incarnadine, 

'T  will  die  where  the   large  yellow  moons 

descend ; 
Like  Time,  it  doth  a  weary  journey  wend  ; 
From  Nowhere  came  it — into  Anywhere 
It  goes.     To  some  it  is  a  pleasant  friend ; 
To  some,  a  symbol  of  life's  long  despair ; 
To  some,  a   prison-beat ;    to  some,   a    path 

of  air. 

Ill 
Monotonous  and  mournful — on  each  side 
Tall  poplar- trees  at  intervals  are  set. 
Where  the  wind-demons  in  sad  eventide 
Rehearse  among  the  boughs  their  loud  regret, 
Or   some    hushed   joy   whose    spirit    haunts 

them  yet ; 
Monotonous  and  mournful — the  canal 
Reflects  them  in  its  stream  of  green  and  jet. 
The  trees  move  on  with  chants  catholical. 
As   pilgrims    walk    and    sing    at   some   high 

festival. 
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IV 

They  are  the  pilgrim-hopes  of  the  poor  folk 
Who  live  along  the  white  and  weary  road ; 
Dumb  beasts  of  burden,  harnessed  to  the  yoke 
Of  toil,  their  manhood  broken  with  its  load ; 
Stung  into  life  by  poverty's  sharp  goad. 
They  are  the  pilgrim-hopes  of  those  whose  lot 
Is  ominous  with  signs  that  ill  forebode ; 
Folk  of  the  village,  folk  o'  the  lonely  cot. 
Each  tilling,  day  by  day,  his  life's  unyielding 
plot. 

V 

They  are  the  pilgrim-hopes  of  those  who  go 
— Tramps,     beggars,     thieves,    drovers    and 

pedlars,  they — 
Upon  the  dusty  highway  to  and  fro ; 
The  mournful  hopes  that  keep  them  in  their 

way. 
They  are  the  patron-saints  to  which  they  pray. 
They  are  the  beads  of  a  long  rosary 
Which  the  poor  folk  tell  over  day  by  day ; 
And  often,  at  the  cross-roads,  you  may  spy 
A  Christ  with  arms  of  iron  flung  wide  against 

the  sky. 
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VI 

They  are  the  guardians  of  the  plains  that  stretch 
— Mournful,  monotonous,  immense — around ; 
Wherewheatandbarley,turnips,beansand  vetch 
Wrest  a  scant  living  from  the  skinflint  ground. 
Theyaretheguardians,  and  they  keep  the  bound 
Of  field  and  paddock,  and  divide  their  trust 
With  the  old  scarecrows,  whose  straw  heads 

are  crowned 
With  battered  hats,  whose  ragged  garments  must 
And  moulder  in   the   rain,  or  crumble  into 
dust. 

VII 

Dim,  unfamiliar  deities  preside 

Over  the  mournful  and  monotonous  plain  : 

The  windmills  with  their  flapping  vans  spread 

wide 
Loom  menacing  amid  the  bearded  grain ; 
The  church  lifts  up  its  spire  and  flashing  vane 
From  out  a  nest  of  ash  and  alder  trees ; 
And  by  the  water's  edge  a  giant  crane 
Stands  black  against  the  western  flush.     With 

these. 

Silence  and  solitude  and  the  world-wandering 

breeze. 
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VIII 

Save  when  the  red  wings  of  a  lazy  barge 
Float  slowly  down  the  level  water-way, 
And  the  rough  steersman,  grimy,  coarse  and 

large. 
Smokes,  hourby  hour,  his  pipe  of  blackened  clay; 
He    brings   them    news   from   Antwerp  and 

Tournay, — 
He  knows  the  legends  of  the  Schelde  and  Lys — 
Termonde   and    Oudenarde,    Ypres,    Ghent, 

Courtrai — 
Bruges,  centuries  asleep ;  and,  if  he  please. 
Can  he  not  tell  them  stories  of  the  misty  seas  ? 

IX 

For,  nor-nor-west,  the  magical,  sad  seas 
Break  mournful  on  a  mournful  stretch  of  shore; 
A  sandy  waste  that  mocks  the  name  of  peace. 
Which  is  but  desolation  ;  where  the  roar 
Of  storms  is  loud,  to-day,  as  long  before 
These  barren   plains  were  summoned   from 

the  deep. 
The  sea,  and  all  its  legends,  all  its  lore. 
Preserves  the  dwellers  in  this  land  of  sleep ; 
And  o'er  their  heads  sea-winds  continually 

sweep. 
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X 

Yet,  in  the  silent  meadows  pleasure  dwells 
In  many  a  vagrant  blossom  :   pansies  hide 
In  mossy  hollows ;  violets  in  the  dells 
Between  the  sand-dunes  ;  water-lilies  ride 
Upon  the  slow  canals ;  and,  side  by  side. 
Tall  wild-flags  watch  the  waters  sauntering 

by; 
The  sun  looks  down  from  heaven's  pavilion 

wide, 
And  skylarks  sing  clear  anthems  in  the  sky — 
And  sing  until  poor  men  forget  their  poverty. 

XI 

And,  with  the  moon,  a  cool  night-odorous 

charm 
Is  felt ;  an  indefinable,  sweet  sense 
Of  utter  peace — from  every  night-alarm 
A  mantle  of  serene  benevolence — 
Wraps  the  poor  people  of  the  plains.    Immense 
Diaphanous  shadows  pass  before  the  stars. 
Celestial  ghosts ;  and  a  dim  Providence 
Closes  the  heart  to  all  day's  noisy  jars. 
And   the   glad  soul  flies  forth  freed  of  her 

earthly  bars. 


BLIND   LOVE 

XII 

Once,  by  the  lonely  road,  a  lonely  hut. 
Rude,  and  almost  a  ruin,  stood.     All  day 
The  door  swung  open,  and  was  only  shut 
As   midnight  struck;    for  those  who    came 

that  way, 
— Tramps,     beggars,     thieves,    drovers    and 

pedlars,  they — 
Stopped  for  a  drink  of  light-brown  Flemish  beer ; 
But,  longer  than  he  need,  would  none  delay ; 
Some  paused  upon  the  threshold;  some, in  fear. 
Muttered  a  prayer  and  crossed  themselves  as 

they  drew  near. 

XIII 

The  beggar  did  not  stop  to  beg — What  good 
To  beg  from  such  apparent  poverty  ? 
The  tramp  came  not  to  whine  for  daily  food — 
Sure,  they  who  dwelt  there  were  as  starved  as  he ! 
The  thief  forgot  his  trade  and  let  it  be ! 
The  pedlar  vaunted  not  his  wares  for  sale — 
What  need  had  they  of  silks  and  jewelry. 
For  true-love  token  or  for  bridal-veil  ? 
The  ruined  walls  and  pent-roof  blazed  abroad 
their  tale. 
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XIV 

The  plaster  from  the  walls  had  mouldered  off, 
And  on  the  ground  in  mildewed  heaps  did 

lie; 
The  roof  of  straggled  straw  was  scarce  enough, 
When  sad  November's  rains  were  in  the  sky, 
To  keep  the  two  rooms  of  the  hovel  dry ; 
An  old  clothes-peg  did  office  for  a  latch ; 
Grass  grew  around  the  doorway,  shoulder-high ; 
And  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  ragged  thatch. 
Bright  parasite-mosses  spawned   in    many  a 

sprawling  patch. 

XV 

The  scarecrow  in  the  acre  of  waste  field 

Had  long  since  found  his  post  a  sinecure ; 

The  hard  unwilling  sods  would  barely  yield 

A  meal  for  mice  !     A  heap  of  stale  manure 

Held,  as  by  right  of  primogeniture, 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  garden-close  ; 

But,  as  a  diamond  may  dwell  obscure 

In  the  dark  heart  of  mines — where  no  one 

knows — 

Over  the  front  door  grew  a  bush  of  clambering 

rose. 
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XVI 

Long  since,  the  lattice-squares  had  lost  their 

panes 
Of  leaded  glass,  and  sheets  of  paper  made 
Some  show  of  shelter  from  the  winds  and  rains. 
And  in  the  dark  interior  cast  a  shade 
On  bottle,  jug  and  cup,  and  on  the  jade 
Who  served  the  liquor  out — for  't  was  an  inn ; 
Above  the  door  hung  an  old  sign  of  trade, 
A  legend  round  the  head  of  Saladin ; 
But  few  came  by  that  way  who   cared   to 

drink  within. 

XVII 

But  yet,  't  was  not  the  ruin  of  the  place 

Which  men  so  shunned.     They  lived  in  huts 

as  poor, 

Scarcely  less  ruinous — and  some  found  grace 

Under  the  open  skies  on  the  bare  moor ; 

Nor  the  pervading  smell  of  rank  ordure. 

But  it  was  she  who  stood  there  all  day  long 

To  serve  them :  the  one  pot-house  girl,  for  sure, 

To  whom  the  mud  of  slander  never  clung. 

Who  was  not  made  the  butt  of  envy's  brutal 

tongue. 
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XVIII 


She    lived    alone — her    parents    were    both 

dead ; 
She  lived  alone — and  virtue  was  as  rare 
In  that  rude  part  as  the  few  tears  we  shed 
Over  another's  anguish  and  despair. 
It  was  not  virtue  kept  her  name  so  fair — 
Nor  hers,  nor  others' — she,  as  like  as  not, 
Had  fallen  in  temptation's  baited  snare. 
It  was  herself — by  him  whose  witless  lot 
Led    him    to   see    her    once    she    never  was 

forgot ! 


XIX 


That  all,  which  Hebe  of  Olympic  song 
Was  to  the  Gods  in  their  immortal  mirth. 
That  all  was  she,  in  mad  reverse,  among 
Her    fellow-mortals    whom    she    served    on 

earth. 
Cursed  in  her  sire's  begetting,  in  her  birth 
Cursed  doubly,  at  a  wanton's  bosom  nursed — 
She  had  no  feature  of  a  moment's  worth  ! 
On  her  the  storm  of  nature's  malice  burst. 
Casting  her  on  life's  crags,  a  derelict  accursed. 


BLIND   LOVE 


XX 


Her  very  mother — reeling  home  one  night 
From  the  Kermesse,  drunk  with  good  Flemish 

beer — 
Let  fall  her  babe;  who  grew — a  woeful  sight — 
More  miserably  deformed  with  each  sad  year. 
No  single  haunch  upon  her  back  did  rear 
Its  piteous  protest  to  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
But  two  protruding  bosses  did  appear — 
Unequal  blots ;  the  spine  between  them  lay 
Curved  like  a  willow-bough  upon  a  stormy 

day. 


XXI 


And  nature's  malice  led  her  to  deny 
All  recompense  of  beauty  to  her  face  : 
She  had  no  spell  of  lip,  no  charm  of  eye, 
And  on  her  cheek  no  flushing  rose  of  grace 
To  make  amends  for  the  poor  form's  disgrace; 
A  loathsome  dwarf!  so  seemed  she  at  first  sight ; 
But  soon  the  shrinking  eye  began  to  trace 
A  subtler  horror — as  of  dreams  that  blight 
The-  troubled  hours  of  sleep,  or  ghosts  that 
vex  the  night. 
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XXII 

Was  it  her  look  that  filled  men  with  unease  ? 
They  could  not  say.  Her  look  was  like  a  wall — 
Bare,  blank  and  meaningless.  What  old  disease 
Had  pitted  her  with  livid  hollows  small .'' 
Was  it  her  smile — she  rarely  smiled  at  all — 
That  froze  their  roisting  laugh?  her  cynic  grin.'* 
Her  movement.''  for  shewalkedasreptilescrawl. 
Men  could  not  say — but  most  grew  sick  within, 
And  rather  would  go  dry  than  brave  the 
"Saladin." 

XXIII 

Jan  Snul,  a  drover — and  the  lustiest  he 

At  dance  or  skittle-run  for  leagues  around — 

And  Pieter  Vanderond,  a  brave  bargee. 

The  stoutest  tankard-knave  on  Flemish  ground, 

One  night  of  wind  and  rain  and  darkness,  found 

Themselves  hard  by  the  wayside  inn.     "  Good 

cheer ! " 
Cried  both  together;  and  began  to  pound 
With   doubled    fists   the   door    fast-bolted ; 

"  Here 
Till  daybreak  let   us  lodge,   and   warm   us 

with  brown  beer." 
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XXIV 

They  entered  with  a  laugh ;  the  candle-light 
Blinded  their  eyes  a  moment.     "  Ho  !  "  cried 

Jan, 
"  Get  us  a  bed  where  we  can  spend  the  night — 
Somebread,  some  cheese,  beer  in  a  brimming  can, 
Two  tankards."    Pieter  swore :  "As  I'm  a  man, 
This  rain  would  drown  a  fish! — 't  is  black  as 

Hell ! " 
Their  eyes,  grown  used  to  the  pale  light,  began 
To  roam  about  the  tavern,  till  they  fell 
Upon  the  tavern -wench  who  held  them  like 

a  spell. 

XXV 

In  utter  silence  they  drank  down  their  beer — 
In  utter  silence  ate  their  hurried  meal — 
Their  laughter  died  in  silence,  as  though  fear 
Upon  their  hearts  had  laid  a  hand  of  steel ; 
They  paid  their  dues  in  silence — they  could  feel 
The  cold  sweat  gather  on  their  brows.     No 

thought 
Of  bed  or  lodging  ! — they  began  to  reel 
Into  the  stormful  dark,  two  men  distraught ; 
While,  light  in  hand,  the  girl  once  more  her 

slumber  sought. 
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XXVI 

Harsh  lot !  but,  like  the  rose  that  decked  her  door, 
She  had  one  weal  amid  her  tribe  of  woes — 
One   blushing   flower  forlorn  on   life's  dark 

moor — 
Her  voice !  Soft  as  the  softest  breeze  that  blows 
In  June's  hushed  dells;  and,  as  the  tear  that  flows 
In  passion  or  in  pity,  tender  too ; 
Sweet  as  the  perfume  of  her  lonely  rose — 
Pure  as  the  zenith  when  the  skies  are  blue — 
Soft,  tender,  sweet  and  pure — and,  more  than 

all  else,  true. 

XXVII 

If,  as  old  legends  say,  the  soul  escape 
In  the  last  living  sight  at  touch  of  death, 
'T  were  scarce  so  strange  that,  spite  her  piteous 

shape. 
Some  spiritual  glory  lurked  beneath 
That  modulated  her  melodious  breath 
And  in  her  voice  alone  made  known  its  power. 
Might  not  her  body  be  a  barren  heath 
Black-bit  by  frost ;  her  soul,  a  folded  flower 
Waiting    concealed    within    it    for     April's 

quickening  shower  ? 
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XXVIII 

Oft,  in  the  solitary  night,  her  song 

Broke  the  dim  peace  that  brooded  o'er  the  plain, 

Startled  the  stranger  as  he  passed  along — 

So  wildly  sad  its  olden-time  refrain ; 

Oft,  in  the  weary  days  of  ceaseless  rain. 

When  even  the  birds  had  not  the  heart  to 

sing- 
When  only  a  shriek  from  a  far-distant  train 
Pierced  the  dead  hush  that  shrouded  every- 
thing— 
Her  song  rose  up  to  heaven  on  calm,  exultant 
wing. 

XXIX 

But  who,  among  the  folk  that  passed  her  way, 
Would  digin  dunghillsfor  the  diamond-spark? 
Who,  on  life's  hurried  journey,  would  delay 
To  look  for  God  in  such  a  loathsome  ark  ? 
Who  watch   and   wait   through   the    night's 

deepest  dark 
For  the  dawn-pallor  in  the  skies?  Whose  sense 
Was  so  attuned  to  heaven  that  he  should  hark 
For  angel-whispers  in  a  murk  so  dense  ? 
Nay,  to  no  unseen  gods  will  men  do  reverence ! 
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XXX 

And  so,  year  after  year,  she  dwelt  alone, 
And  served  the  country-folk  who  passed  her 

way; 
Though  known  of  all,  by  all  of  them  unknown, 
— Tramps,    beggars,    thieves,    drovers    and 

pedlars,  they; 
Thus  lived  she  all  day  long  and  every  day. 
But  when  the  last  late  traveller  had  gone  by 
She  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed — and  who 

shall  say 
How  sweet  her  dreams?    O  let  no  curious  eye 
Into  her  vision's  hushed  recesses  dare  to  pry ! 

XXXI 

Keen  blew  the  blast  and  blackas  pitch  the  night — 

No  moon,  no  star  to  break  the  welkin-wrack  ; 

Save,  by  the  wayside,  one  dim  wedge  of  light 

Forth  from  a  tavern's  gaping  window-crack ; 

As  on  the  weary  highroad,  with  bent  back 

And  dogged  step,  a  beggar  came  that  way. 

He  saw  not  the  faint  light — for  he,  alack, 

Was  blind  from  childhood,  and  knew  not  the  ray 

Of  moon,  or  star,  or  lamp,  nor  the  broad  sun 

of  day. 
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XXXII 

He  was  the  man  who  stood  in  market-squares 
Fiddling  for  charity — tunes  grave  or  gay ; 
He  was  the  man  who  came  to  village-fairs 
And  fiddled  for  the  dancers,  till  the  grey 
Dawn  brightened  and  the  dancers  fled  away ; 
A  jovial  man,  folk  thought — but  track  him 

down 
Some  lonely  bypath,  at  the  shut  of  day. 
Or  some  dark  alley  of  the  cloistral  town. 
And  mark  his  weary  stoop,  his  sad  and  settled 

frown. 

XXXIII 

He  was  well  known  in  Flanders — Ypres  to 

Ghent — 

Oft  might  you  spy  him — fiddle  in  one  hand. 

And  in  the  other  the  lean  bow  he  bent 

Across  the  twanging  strings;  he  takes  his  stand 

At  the  street-kerb,  and  lo,  a  merry  band 

Of  children  gather,  clamouring  for  a  tune. 

Or,  on  the  highroad,  through  the  level  land, 

He  goes — silent,  as  walking  in  a  swoon. 

Dark  as  the  pitch  of  night  and  lonely  as  the 

moon. 
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XXXIV 

With  dogged  step,  bent  back,  he  passed  along, 
Witless  of  the  lone  inn  by  the  wayside ; 
When,  sudden,  as  he  passed,  a  girl's  clear  song 
Pierced  the  loud-blustering  storm,  and  seemed 

to  ride 
— A  conquering  archangel — o'er  the  wide 
Drear  darkness  of  the  night.  The  tunewas  low. 
The  words  were  sad  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  cried, 
Half-inarticulate,  some  helpless  woe 
Lost  in  the  haunted  years  forlorn  of  long-ago. 

XXXV 

The  beggar  paused  and  listened  by  the  door — 
Stock-still,  entranced.     Maybe,  his  life  had 

taught 
Him,  through  his  blindness,  an  unusual  lore 
That  could  detect  the  quality  of  thought 
Under  the  wordy  garments  overwrought ; 
No  other  means  had  he,  through  lack  of  eyes. 
Of  knowing  them  from  whom  his  food  he 

sought 

Than  by  their  voice ;  and  he  had  grown  most  wise 

In  the  stern  wisdom  learned  from  grudging 

charities. 
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XXXVI 

He  knew  the  cold  harsh  bark  that  said  him 

"  No !  "— 
He  knew  the  whine  that  castall  blame  on  Fate — 
The  self-approving  sigh  which  meant :   "  Thy 

woe 
Shall  make  occasion  to  my  soul's  estate." — 
And  sometimes,  not  too  oft,  though  oft  too  late, 
He  heard  the  gentle  words  that  tell  the  poor 
That  pity  still  lives  in  this  world  of  hate  ; 
But  never  had  he  heard  a  voice  before 
Like  to  the  voice  he  heard  beside  the  tavern 

door. 

XXXVII 

It  seemed  as  if  a  whole  world's  dumb  despair, 
A  world's  dumb  hope,  a  world's  long-chained 

desire. 
Grown  into  music,  found  new  utterance  there. 
Sphere  after  sphere,  and  circling  ever  higher. 
Did  the  sweet,  passionate  cadences  aspire ; 
It  seemed  as  if  all  Nature  held  her  tongue, 
As  if  the  very  Seraphs  ceased  their  choir 
To  hear  this  poor  jade's  solitary  song. 
Sad  with  the  tears  of  Time,  with  Time's  en- 
durance strong. 
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XXXVIII 

And  many  an  anguish  in  the  beggar's  heart 
Grew  hushed  thereat;  and  many  an  old  response 
Woke  in  his  soul.    This  hour  seemed  set  apart 
From  all  the  years  of  life,  and  for  the  nonce 
He  saw,  as  he  had  seen  in  childhood  once, 
— Or  so  he  dreamed — things  fair  and  unde- 
fined ; 
This  hour  was  as  a  taper  in  its  sconce, 
Set  in  the  corridors  of  his  dark  mind. 
The  singing   ceased ;    the  echoes  died ;   his 
soul  went  blind. 

XXXIX 

A  mad,  swift  impulse  bade  him  ask  for  food 
And  a  night's  lodging  at  the  wayside  inn. 
Bringing  the  night  behind  him  like  a  hood. 
He  loosed  the  latch  and  boldly  stepped  within. 
The  mistress  of  "  The  Head  of  Saladin  " 
Saw  the  sweet  smile  illumining  his  face, 
— The  sweetest  she  had  seen ;  no  dog-like  grin 
Mocked  smiling  on  her  lips,  but  in  its  place 
Came  a  new  sudden  look  of  wonder  and  of 
grace. 
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XL 

Wonder  that  any  man  should  smile  on  her — 
Grace  for  the  smile,  the  sweetest  she  had  seen  ; 
She  stared,  wide-eyed,  on  the  poor  wanderer 
As  though  a  heaven-sent  angel  he  had  been  ; 
And  then  she  spoke.  A  river  winds  between 
Its  margin-sedges  with  no  sound  as  sweet — 
The  birds  of  spring  from  the  wood's  covert 

green 
With  no  such  tender  notes  the  morning  greet — 
Nor  sings  the  wind  so  wildly  in  his  lone  retreat. 

XLf 

If  the  blind  beggar  had  before  been  'tranced 
By  solemn  music  of  celestial  tone. 
Now  poesy,  who  gentle  measures  danced 
Like  Naiades  before  blue  Triton's  throne. 
Held  his  heart  captive — and  that  heart  did  own 
Itself  o'ercome  by  twofold  mastery. 
While  she  who  sang  and  spoke  heard  the  mute 

moan 
His  sightless  eyeballs  made  to  charity. 
And  thrilled  to  find  he  could  not  shrink  from 

such  as  she. 
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XLII 

O  thou  mad  Deity  we  men  call  Love, 
In  what  unUkely  spots  thou  hast  thy  home ! 
Thy  face  is  often,  like  the  sun  above, 
Broken  to  fragments  in  the  cataract's  foam  ! 
Rarely  thou   dwell'st  beneath   the   Olympic 

dome 
Among  the  beauties  that  are  thine  by  right ; 
Thou  art  a  vagabond  who  loves  to  roam ; 
And  oft  the  shrine  of  thy  serenest  light 
Is  hidden  in  the  courts  of  the  obscurest  night. 

XLIII 

Thou  art  a  tyrant,  O  capricious  God ! 
And,  like  all  tyrants,  thou  art  blind  with  power! 
Thy  glory  bursts  unbidden  from  the  sod — 
Who  guessed  vile  earth  held  such  a  lovely 

flower  ? 
Here  hast  thou  built  a  leaf-lodge  for  an  hour, 
And  there  a  stronghold  for  eternity 
Set  on  the  rocks  of  life — but  't  is  the  tower 
First  founders  in  the  waves  of  time's  rough 

sea, 

While  thy  pavilion  laughs  at  wayward  destiny. 
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XLIV 

But  who — O  tyrant  that  can  make  and  break 
Hearts,  lives  and  fortunes  with  a  single  nod — 
Who  could  divine,  O  Love,  that  thou  wouldst 

make 
In  such  a  luckless  pair  thy  glad  abode  ? 
Yet  it  was  so.     The  arrows  of  the  God 
Found  in  the  wench's  heart  a  certain  mark ; 
While  the  blind  beggar  who,  till  then,  had  trod 
Through  coldness,  scorn  and  hate — as  through 

the  dark — 
Knew  his  life's  love  arise  like  the  day-herald's 

spark. 

XLV 

He  had  his  food  that  night,  and  had  his  rest — 
Sweeter  than  he  had  known  in  all  his  life ; 
His  head  was  pillowed  on  the  loving  breast 
Of  his  life's  love — his  new-affianced  wife. 
Here  was  the  end  of  his  days'  bitter  strife, 
Here  the  beginning  of  a  better  day ; 
And  the  jade's  night  of  woes,  as  with  a  knife. 
Was  cut  asunder  by  love's  lightning-ray — 
And  God  Himself  was  lodged  upon  that  lone 
roadway. 
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XLVI 

The  folk  who  passed  their  dwelling  day  by  day, 
Crossed  themselves  piously,  in  dumb  surprise, 
— Tramps,  beggars,  thieves,  drovers  and  ped- 
lars, they — 
As  if  a  wonder-work,  fresh  from  the  skies, 
Had  been  performed  before  their  mortal  eyes. 
No  more  men  shunned  the  place — was  it  not 

now 
A  temple  on  the  skirts  of  Paradise  ? 
Bore  not  its  mistress  on  her  shining  brow 
The  crown  of  life's  desire — love's  everlasting 
vow? 

XLVII 

Had  he  but  seen  !     Ye  joys  of  all  the  world 

Which,  one  and  all,  we  love,  each  in  his  way — 

Under  whose  wings,  above  our  lives  unfurled. 

We  sit  and  dream,  blind  beggars,  day  by  day — 

If  there  be  one,  of  which  we  shall  not  say, 

"  Had  I  but  seen  ere  I  had  made  my  vows  !  " 

One,  all  unlike  the  lady  of  my  lay — 

Come,  show  it  me  !  and  I  will  make  carouse 

And  take  a  worthy  wife  unto  my  widowed 

house. 
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All  roads  go  to  the  town.     'T  is  like  a  heart 
From  which  the  arteries  of  commerce  start, 
To  bear  to  the  wide  world   their  ceaseless 

wealth 
Of  happiness  or  woe,  disease  or  health  ; 
To  pour  for  ever  forth,  a  hurrying  flood, 
The  human  atoms  of  a  nation's  blood ; 
The  good  —  like  red   corpuscles   pure    and 

bright. 
The  bad — dread  germs  of  sickness  and  of 

blight, 
The   prophet    or  the   saint — life's  dauntless 

phagocite. 

And  to  the  city's  heart  returns  again 

An  adverse  throng  by  many  a  broadening  vein ; 
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The  folk  who  come,  by  discontentment  driven, 
Dreaming  the  city-gates  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
To  find  them  rather  the  dark  doors  of  Hell ; 
The  brave  enthusiast,  heart  on  fire  to  tell 
The  glories  that  in  lonely  places  dwell ; 
The  gaunt  and  haggard  man,  who  in  late  life 
Begins  again  youth's  elemental  strife, 
Who  meets  starvation  on  the  barren  fields. 
Death  in  the  meadows — and  the  city  yields 
Success  to  few,  the  cunning  and  the  brave. 
And  to  the  rest,  a  beggar's  roof,  a  pauper's 
grave. 

Thus,  diastole  and  systole,  night  and  day. 

The  city  beats  its  feverish  heart  away. 

By  day — all  swift  confusion,  fret  and  rush  ; 

See,  on  the  pallid  clouds  that  hectic  flush. 

The  ever-burning,  all-consuming  fire. 

Fed  by  ambition,  kindled  by  desire. 

That  soon  leaves  nothing  but  a  smoking  pyre. 

By  night — yes,  even  when  the  town's  asleep — 

Stop  on  your  road  and  listen ;   through  the 

deep 
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Still  darkness  you    may    catch    a   rhythmic 

beat — 
A  nation's  pulse,  the  traffic  of  the  street, 
The  war  of  wheels,  the  tread  of  many  thou- 
sand feet. 

II 

All  roads  go  to  the  town.     But  to  the  dim 
And  lonely  village  on  the  plain's  last  rim. 
Where  life  is  like  a  slowly-winding  stream 
And  death  the  gentle  ending  of  a  dream. 
There    comes    but    one    long    road    to   go 

again — 
A    mystery   stretched    out    from    plain    to 

plain. 
The  broad  main-road   of  life's  familiar  joy 

and  pain. 

And  on  the  highway — a  few  clustered  cells — 

The  village  stands.     There  the  good  Cure 

dwells. 

In  yon  old  grey  and  ivy-mantled  manse, 

Still  faithful  'neath  the  buffetings  of  chance  ; 
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Hard  by  the  church,  whose  slated  spire   is 

seen 
The  waving  branches  of  the  trees  between  ; 
Hard   by  the  burial-ground  where   many  a 

cross 
Tells  the  old  human  tale  of  common  loss — 
A  rustic  chronicle,  and  every  page 
Sad  with  the  burden  sung  from  age  to  age, 
Bright  with  the  hope  that   looks   on   man's 

high  heritage. 

There  is  the  mill,  and  in  its  fort-like  base 
The  miller  lives,  year  in,  year  out ;  his  face 
And  hair  and  hands  snow-whitened  by  the 

flour; 
And  up  above,  in  the  round  timbered  tower, 
Is  heard  an  echo  of  the  world's  wide  strife — 
The  stone  that  grinds  for  man  the  stuff  of 

life. 

And  here,  fresh  painted,  facing  the  long  street. 

The  tavern — where,  at  eventide,  there  meet 

The  men-folk  of  the  village,  for  the  cheer 

Of  bright  log-fire,  the  tankards  of  brown  beer. 
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All  manner  of  men — hale,  sickly,  young  and 

old— 
Oh,    strange    the    tales   around    the    embers 

told! 
The  tavern  signboard  shows  a  sky  of  blue, 
A  hill  of  green,  the  Lion  of  Waterloo, 
And   In  den  Leeuw  reads  the  gilt  inscrip- 
tion, too. 

Ill 

Not  far  from  this,  but  standing  all  alone, 
Is  seen  a  red-tiled  cottage  built  of  stone ; 
Tree  built  it — Tree  the  sculptor ;    with  his 

own 
Brave  hands  he  squared  each  block  and  fixed 

it  strong, 
And    beat    the    measure    of    his    morning 

song 
By   hammer-blows   that  drove  each  nail  in 

place ; 
He  sowed  the  climbing  rose  that  with  young 

grace 

Softened  the  features  of  its  granite  face ; 
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He  fenced  the  neat-trimmed  garden  ;  painted 

green 
The  window-shutters;  planted  the  thick  screen 
Of  ivy  that  might  shelter  from  the  sun 
The  little  square  of  lawn.     When  this  was 

done, 
From  some  far  village  of  the  countryside 
He  brought  in  triumph  home  his  young  and 

happy  bride. 

Mere  girl  was  she,  a  stranger  to  the  part, 
Pretty  and  pleasing,  too — and  in  her  heart 
Strong   passions   slept,   mighty  for    love    or 

hate, 
For  joy  or  sorrow — and  she  loved  her  mate 
With  all  the  fierce  intentness  of  her  soul. 
"  To  make  him  a  good  wife  " — this  was  her 

whole 

Ambition,  and  she  laboured  to  that  end 

With  unremitting  zeal.     To  be  his  friend 

In  every  chance,  the  sharer  of  his  joy, 

His    shield    from    harm,    his    shelter    from 

annoy ; 
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To  be,  above  all  other  things,  the  store 
Whence  he  might  take  love's  blessing,  learn 

its  lore. 
And  find  sweet  inspiration  for  his  art ; 
To  be  his  lover — and  in  her  own  heart 
She  hoped  in  tremulous  joy  to  be,  one  day, 
A  mother  to  his  children.     Well-a-way  ! 
She   proved   the  death  of  him,  and  she  to 

blame  ! 
She  loved  him — true ;  but  let  some  doubtful 

fame 
Touch   him  she    loved,  and  then  her  love 

became 
No  longer  a  warm  fire,  but  a  consuming  flame. 

IV 

Now  she  had  heard — how  could  she  fail  to 

hear  ? — 
The  village  gossip  ;  how,  once — many  a  year 
Long  since — this  T^ec  of  hers  had  loved  a 

maid, 

How  she  had  died,  and  that  her  bones  were 

laid 
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To  sleep  in  the  hushed  pastures  of  the  Dead. 
Old  Moeder  Harding  came  to  her  and  said : 
"  He  loved  her  well,  poor   Mad'leine — she 

was  fair 
And  gentle  as  Our  Lady ;  long,  bright  hair 
Like  morning  rain,  lips  red  as  sunset,  eyes 
Mysterious  as  the  twilight  in  the  skies. 
And  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair — a  nun 
Were  not  more  holy — and  her  sweet  words 

won 
Tree  from  his  evil  ways,  and  at  her  side 
At  Mass  he  learned  to  bend  his  soul's  hard 

pride 
Low  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  for  such  sinners 

died." 

'T  was  true ;  and,  ever  since.  Tree  lived  a  life 

Above  his  kind,  far  from  the  petty  strife 

Of  mean  ambition,  fixing  his  pure  eyes 

Upon  Madonna  in  her  Paradise, 

Claiming  her  smile  alone  as  life's  best  prize. 

He  laboured  for  the  Church  and  for  the  poor  : 

Never  was  known  the  man  who  from  his  door 
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Went  empty-handed  if  he  came  in  need ; 
But  well  knew  Tree  the  lying  tricks  of  greed — 
No  cash  gave  he,  but  beer  and  cheese  and 

bread, 
And,  if  a  wight  seemed  weary,  a  night's  bed  ; 
But  if  the  seeming  beggar  hung  his  head. 
Shuffled  his  feet  and  grumbled  at  his  gift. 
Then  Tree  would  seize  him  and,  with  scanty 

shrift. 
Give  him  a  dousing  in  the  near  canal 
And  pack  him  on  his  way — slag,  slime  and  all. 
He  laboured  for  the  Church  and  his  soul's 

good  : 
He  carved  the  screen  and  on  it  set  the  rood. 
He  carved  St.  Joseph  at  the  chancel-side. 
And  Christ  with  flaming  heart  and  breast  torn 

wide. 
Over  the  altar  the  gilt-covered  pyx. 
And   'mid   the   ancient   graves   the   big  new 

crucifix. 

Then  Moeder  Harding  added :  "When  he  left. 

At  last,  her  new-dug  grave  he  seemed  bereft 
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Of  reason  for  a  while — and  he  would  roam 
— Crying  her  name  and  weeping — far  from 

home, 
With  fearful  eyes  and  pale  as  any  ghost, 
Far  o'er    the    dunes   or  the  sea's  mournful 

coast." 
Thus  the  good  mother,  innocent  of  blame, 
Laid  the  mine's  deadly  track  and  set  its  fuse 

aflame. 

V 

Now  at  the  rear  of  his  new  house  of  stone 

Tree  had  a  wooden  workshop  all  his  own ; 

And  there  he  worked  all  day,  and  you  might 

hear 

His  strong  voice  singing  songs  of  lusty  cheer. 

Although  he  carved  the  Saviour  crucified 

Or  Laurence  with  the  gridiron  at  his  side. 

He  worked  in  stone,  in  plaster  and  in  wood. 

And,  all  in  all,  the  work  he  did  was  good  ; 

He  coloured  wood  and  plaster  in  old  style. 

Gold  hair,  pale  cheeks,  blue  eyes  and  vermeil 

smile. 
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Here,  from    a  rough-hewn  block  of  stone, 

peeped  forth 
St.  Andrew's  head — the  patron  of  the  north ; 
Here,  brown  as  any  Indian,  brown  in  oak, 
Peter  lacked  yet  the  brush's  magic  stroke  ; 
And  there,  brute  matter  set  herself  to  foil 
Mind's  work,  to  render  vain  the  artist's  toil. 
Nature  rebelled  against  the  touch  of  Grace 
And  split  the  Apostle  Paul  from  crown  to  base. 
Scattered  upon  a  bench,  or  heaped  in  piles, 
Were  half  a  hundred  chisels  of  all  styles, 
Mallet  and  saw  and  hammer,  squares  and  rules, 
And,  on  a  broken  chair,  a  mass  of  modelling- 
tools. 

And  here  Tree's  wife  would  come — the  house- 
work done — 

And  sit  and  watch  him  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Then  with  unburdened  hearts,  and  arm  in  arm. 

They  took  their  twilight  stroll :  past  many  a 
farm 

And  many  a  sleepy  cottage— mile  on  mile ; 

And  Tree  with  cunning  stories  would  beguile 
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Their  pleasant  way,  till — at  a  certain  stile — 
(Ho,  ho  !    Tree's  knowing  glance  !  his  wife's 

coy  smile !) 
Far-screened    from   gossip   and  pert    prying 

eyes, 
Where  hazel-bushes  hid  them  from  the  skies, 
They  entered,  hand  in  hand,  Love's  blushing 

paradise. 

The  day  Tree's  wife  had  heard  the  village- 
talk— 
Work  over,  ere  they  took  their  even-walk — 
She  spoke  to  him,  confused  :  "  Tree,  tell  me 

plain. 
Does  ever  a  thought  of  your  dead  Madeleine 
Revisit  you  ?     Now  that  we  two  are  wed 
Does  still  her  lovely  image  haunt  your  head  ? 
Or  have  you  quite  forgotten  her  ?     O  Tree, 
Tell  me  you  love  me  only — that  no  speck 
Of   faithlessness    defiles    your    love's    white 

wings — 
That    no    sweet   memory   o'er  our   pathway 

flings 
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Its  bitter  shadow — that  none  else  divides 
The  heart  which  should  be  all  in  all  your 

bride's ! 
I  could  not  bear  to  share  your  love,  not  though 
My  rival  died  ten  thousand  years  ago  !  " 
And  Tree — brave,  honest,  guileless  fellow — 

said : 
"  The  one  I  loved  long  since  is  long  since  dead ; 
You  know  I  loved  her  with  a  love  beyond 
All  merely  mortal  passion  true  and  fond ; 
She  was  to  me,  while  yet  on  earth  she  dwelt. 
One  of  the  saints  of  God  ;  for  her  I  felt 
The  pure  devotion  that  one  yields  a  saint, 
A  love  beyond  mere  love,  without  the  taint 
Of  any  earthly  evil.     And  you  ask. 
Have  I  forgotten  her  ?     'T  would  be  a  task 
Beyond  man's  strength  !     O  never  yet  forgot 
Is  she  !    O  still  well  loved  !    But  fear  you  not ! 
You  are  my  all  on  earth,  my  one,  my  love ; 
How  could  I  faithful  to  the  living  prove 
If  I  were  faithless  to  the  dead  ?     But  yet 
Calm    your    sweet    heart,    let    no   suspicion 

fret; 
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No  wife  can  grudge  the  love  her  husband 

gives 
To  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  where  she  lives 
With    God,   for  ever  blest,  throned  in   the 

skies ; 
And   such  is  mine  for  her,  blessed  saint  in 

Paradise ! " 

VI 

Once,  on  their  evening  walk,  they  met  the  old 
Good  Cure,  who  addressed  them  :     "  Tree, 

I'm  told 
That  never,  since  you  first  began  your  trade 
In  Christs  and  Saints  and  Martyrs,  have  you 

made 
An  image  of  Our  Lady  !  "     Tree  replied  : 
"  True,  father ;  I  have  never  even  tried  !  " 
"  Why  so  ?  "  the  Cure  asked.—"  No  lack  of 

will 

My  hand  withholds,  but  rather  lack  of  skill !  " 

"  How,  is  the  Virgin  harder,  I  would  ask. 

Than  Christ  or  Joseph  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  dread  the 

task! 
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Perhaps  to  me  Our  Lady  means  so  much, 
I  would  not  carve  her  save  I  carved  her  such 
As  I   could  worship  on  my  knees ! " — His 

wife 
Looked  up  at  him ;  her  soul  unsheathed  its 

knife 
One  instant  and  no  more — a  sudden  flame ; 
And  then  she  turned  and  crimsoned  in  her 

shame. — 
"  But  will  you  try  ? "  the  priest  continued. 

"  Bend 
Your  heart  and  head  and  hand  to  that  good 

end ; 
Work    as    you    speak — your   labour  will   be 

blessed. 

A  priest  I  know  at  Antwerp  has  confessed 

They  need  a  new  Madonna  for  the  rood, 

An  image  large  as  nature,  carved  in  wood, 

And  coloured  in  the  hues  of  nature,  too ; 

'  I  know  your  man,'  said  I,  and  thought  of  you. 

So  will  you  try  ?     Here  is  a  chance  for  fame 

To  crown  your  head  and  blazon  forth  your 

name." 
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But  Tree  replied  :  "  Fame  is  an  idle  breath  ! 
How  shall  it  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
I  cannot  work  for  human  wealth  or  praise, 
Our  Lady's  smile  must  be  my  crown  of  bays  ! 
But  I  will  try,  and  I  will  try  my  best ; 
Such  is  the  artist's  part — with  God  is  all  the 
rest." 

But  from  that  day  a  slow  and  subtle  change 

Came    over  Tree.     He  would  go  forth  to 

range, 

Hour  upon  hour,  the  sand-hills  and  the  shore. 

By  day  his  lusty  songs  were  heard  no  more ; 

Chisel  and  mallet  lay  unused ;  his  tread 

Now  never  echoed  through  the  wooden  shed  ; 

At  twilight  he  would  wander  out  alone, 

Leaving  his  wife  to  grumble  or  to  moan, 

A  captive  in  a  prison-house  of  stone. 

Gentle  he  was  as  ever,  but  he  grew 

More  sad  as  the  days  passed  ;  his  healthful  hue 

Gave  place  to  a  wan  pallor,  and  his  eye 

Glowed  with  a  new  and  strange  intensity. 

And  they  who  met  him  on  the  lonely  coast 
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Started  aghast  as  they  had  seen  a  ghost, 
So  white  and  lean  was  he ;  it  seemed  his  flesh 
Might  hardly  hold  the  spirit  in  its  mesh, 
That  soon  his  soul  would  quit  the  house  of 

time 
Seeking  the  skies  on  wide  wings  spread  sub- 
lime. 
And  Moeder  Harding,  in  the  market-square, 
Recounted  how  she  met  him  :  his  black  hair 
Streaming  behind  him  on  the  boisterous  gale, 
His  visage,  even  to  the  lips,  death-pale, 
His  eyes  like  stars,  and  his  pale  lips — 't  would 

seem — 
Moving    in    prayer,    or    as    they    spoke    in 

dream ; 
And  round  his  head — said  she— a  faint,  un- 
earthly gleam. 

VII 

Then  suddenly,  one  day,  the  man  came  back — 

How  changed  a  man  !  how  thin,  how  bent  his 

back. 

How  white  his  face  amid  its  locks  of  black ! 
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And  straight  into  his  wooden  shed  he  went ; 
And,   day   by  day,    from    morn   till   eve   he 

spent 
In  close,  continuous  labour.     Now,  no  more 
His  wife  sat  with  him,  watching,  as  of  yore — 
She  did  not  even  seek  him,  for  a  fear 
Laid  hold  of  her.     This  husband  of  a  year 
— Though  he  was  loving,  kind  and  tender 

still- 
Inspired  her  with  a  cold  and  nameless  thrill. 
What  meant  the  light  that  shone  from  his 

blue  eyes, 
As  if  a  sun  had  risen  in  their  skies  ^ 
What  meant  the  ecstatic  smile  ?  the  sudden 

gloom 
That  darkened  o'er  him  like  the  clouds  of 

doom  ? 
What  meant  the  silence  that  so  often  now 
Enshrouded  him  ?  the  pallor  of  his  brow  ? 
And    once    she    put  in  words  her  nameless 

dread : 
**  What  is  it,  Tree  .''  "     Tree  lifted  up  his  head 
And  in  a  hushed  and  holy  whisper  said 
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— In  words  that  struck  her  trembling  one  by 

one : — 
"  Lo,  I  have  seen  Madonna,  mantled  with  the 

sun  ! 

And  now  no  more  he  sang  a  lusty  rime 
To  which  his  mallet-blows  kept  joyful  time ; 
But  in  a  voice,  ecstatic,  sweet  and  calm. 
He  chanted,  as  he  worked,  an  ancient  psalm  : 
"  Lord,  let  Thy  servant  now  in  peace  depart." 
Or  he  would  wing  the  journey  of  his  art 
With  some  old  song,  some  ballad  of  the  heart. 
And  then  one  day,  no  more  the  mallet-stroke 
On   the    hushed    stillness   of  the   workshop 

broke. 
For  now,  the  carving  done,  with  skilful  brush 
He  gave  the    lifeless  wood    life's  crowning 

blush ; 
And,  as  he  worked,  both  psalm  and  song  did 

cease 

And  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred  peace. 

And  ever  as  he  laboured,  still  more  frail 

Became  the  spirit's  prison ;  still  more  pale 
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His  lips,  his  eyes  more  like  the  lamps  of  God. 
Yet  lovely  was  the  man ;  it  seemed  Earth's  clod 
Had  been  transfused  with  Heaven,  and  made 

an  ark 
Whence  shone  the  spirit's  light  through  the 

material  dark. 

At  last,  one  day,  the  image  was  complete. 
Tree  shuddered  as  he  looked — then  at  its  feet 
Fell  prostrate  on  his  face ;  from  golden  noon 
To  violet  eve,  lay  in  adoring  swoon. 
And,  from  dusk  eve  to  midnight  with  her 

moon. 
Still  lay  adoring.     Then  at  dead  of  night 
He  rose  and  reverently  kissed  her  white 
Robe-hem    that   glimmered    in    the    moon's 

hushed  light ; 
At  last,  mad  music  surging  through  his  head, 
He  sought  once  more  his  long-neglected  bed. 
And  there  alone,  in  the  deserted  shed, 
Madonna  reigned  :  the  gentle  radiance  fell 
On  dawn-bright   hair,  the   bosom's   maiden- 
swell, 
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The  sunset  lips,  the  twilight  of  her  eyes, 
And  on  the  crown  that  crowned  her  Queen 
of  Paradise. 

Madonna  reigned.     Or  was  it  Madeleine 
Who  looked  so  lovely  in  the  moon  again  ? 
Ah  !  he  were  surely  wise  who  could  decide  ! 
When   the  good   priest  beheld    it,  loud    he 

cried  : 
"  O  Tree  !     God's  Mother  must  have  looked 

just  so 
When  for  awhile  she  dwelt  with  man  below  !  " 
Tree's  wife  said  nothing,  but  a  sudden  look 
Sprang   to  her  eyes   like   lightning  and  she' 

shook — 
In  every  limb  a-cold.     When  all  were  gone 
And  she  and  Moeder  Harding  left  alone. 
The  poor  old  gossip  turned  to  her  and  said  : 
"  This  is  the  very  image  of  the  dead  ; 
Give  it  but  life   and    Mad'leine    would    be 

there — 

Those  are  her  eyes,  that  is  her  golden  hair. 

Those  are  her  lips  soft-smiling  in  her  prayer  !  " 
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The  fuse  burned  fast,  a  faint  and  crimson 

line, 
And  ever  nearer  to  the  hidden  mine ; 
It  wanted  but  the  occasion,  and  the  flame 
Would  spring  to  life  and  shriek  aloud  its 

shame ; 
The  wife's  confusM  trouble,  dark,  confined, 
Would  grow  to  sudden  thought  and  dominate 

her  mind. 

vrii 

Now  Tree  one  corner  of  the  workshop  graced 
To  serve  for  chapel,  and  therein  he  placed 
The  image  on  an  altar.     Day  and  night 
Before  it  burned  two  tapers  tall  and  bright ; 
And  many  a  flower  adorned  it — the  red  rose 
For  love,  the  lily  pale  in  its  repose 
For  purity,  and  for  remembrance,  too. 
He  placed  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  a  bunch  of  rue. 

One  day  the  Cur6  called,  and  with  him  came 
Another  priest.     "  I   bring  you  wealth   and 
fame, 
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Brave  Tree ;  if  this  my  brother  find  it  good, 
Your  work  shall  stand   upon   the  Antwerp 

rood." 
Tree  smiled,  but  answered  nothing.     Long 

the  priest 
Gazed  on  the  image,  and  he  seemed  to  feast 
His  eyes  upon  the  sculptured,  painted  grace, 
His  very  soul  upon  the  vii^in-face ; 
Then  "  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,"  sighed, 
"  This  is  not  dolorous  !     'T  is  more  the  Bride 
Of  Heaven  than  the  woeful  Mother-Maid 
Weeping  on  Golgotha  !     I  am  afraid 
This  image  cannot  stand  upon  the  rood  ; 
But  it  shall  be  accepted — for  't  is  good  ! 
I  offer  you,  brave  Tree,  the  Church's  thanks, 
And  for  yourartist-pains  one  thousand  francs." 
Tree  smiled    again — then    suddenly   looked 

down. 
And  to  his  face  there  came  a  sombre  frown. 
As  he  replied  :     "A  thousand  francs  ?     Not 

twice 

That  sum,  good  Father,  meets  my  statue's 

price  ! 
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The  priest  replied  :  "  You  rate  your  work  so 

high  ? " 
"  I  do  !  "  Tree  answered ;  "I  would  rather  die 
Than  sell  this  image  !  " — "  What !   you  will 

not  sell?" 
The  Cure  gasped  ;  "  But,  you  remember  well, 
I  urged  you  to  this  labour ;  said  I  knew 
A  church  would  buy;  and  you  replied  that  you 
Would  do  your  best !  " — "  And  I  have  done 

it,  too," 
Tree  answered  proudly.     "  I  have  touched 

success 
Beyond  ambition.     If  it  had  been  less 
Than  perfect,  then  it  should  have  graced  your 

shrine  ; 
But  see,  't  is  perfect ;  and  I  claim  it  mine  !  " 
"  But  you  are  mad  !     You  give  the  worse  to 

God, 
Yourself  the  better !    While  you  go  well-shod , 
Christ  limps  barefoot ;  while  you  are  warmly 

clad, 

Christ  shivers  naked  !     Say,   Tree,   are   you 

mad .? " 
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"  Not  mad,"  the  second  priest  broke  in,  "  but 
proud  ; 

Through  pride  the  Devil  fell  and  all  his  rebel- 
crowd  ! " 

They  argued — but  in  vain  ;  they  threatened, 

too ; 
They  pleaded — still  in  vain  ;  Tree  heard  them 

through, 
And  then,  "  I  cannot  sell  it  ! "  he  replied, 
"And,    Father,    you    are   wrong,    it    is    not 

pride ! 
Pride?     Why,  humility  could  take  my  name 
When  I  kneel  down  before  this  image !    Shame 
Beholding  her  own  features  in  a  glass 
Were  not  more  lowly  bowed  than  I !     Alas, 
I  cannot  speak  !     The  life  of  piety, 
The  soul  of  adoration  is,  for  me. 
Centred  around  the  work  of  my  poor  hand  ! 
Not  pride  !     But  where  is  one  shall  under- 
stand 
What  to  myself  is  sealed  a  mystery  ? 

I  will  not  sell  her !     I  had  rather  die  !  " 
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They   left   him ;  the  good   Cure  shook   his 

head. 
*'  I  fear  poor  Tree  has  lost  his  wits  !  "  he  said. 
"  He  worked  so  hard,  fasted  and  prayed  so 

long, 
That   it  has   done   his  mind   some  grievous 

wrong ; 
When  he  is  sane  once  more  he  will  repent. 
Till   then,  I  beg  you,  brother,  pray  for  this 

intent." 

But,  left  alone.  Tree  fell  upon  his  knees 
Before  the  carven  Virgin,  and  in  these 
Wild  words  poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his 

heart : 
"  Sell  thee,  Madonna  sweet  ?     Sell  thee,  who 

art 

The  very  hope  of  Heaven  in  earthly  guise  ? 

Sell  thee,  bright  Lady  of  my  Paradise .? 

O  sooner  would  I  sell  my  soul  than  thee ! 

Art  thou  not  my  salvation  ?     What  to  me 

Were  life  without  the  promise  of  thy  smile  .'' 

What  but  a  weary  road,  and,  mile  on  mile, 
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No   fountain    to   refresh    me?     What  were 

Heaven 
Without  the  rapture  by  thy  presence  given  ? 
How  could  I  hope  for  peace  or  joy  above 
Had  I  not  thee  to  love  me,  thee  to  love  ? 
O  love  of  all  my  life,  my  Madeleine, 
Watch   over  me  in  life ;  meet  me  in  death 

again ! " 

IX 

Now  every  day  Tree  made  his  orison 

Before  this  image,  and  when  day  was  done 

Rehearsed  his  rosary ;  since  Christ  was  born 

Was  never  a  man  more  constant,  even  and 

morn, 

At  prayer  and  all  religious  exercise ; 

And  still,  as  ever,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 

To  Mary,  in  chief,  throned  in  the  zenith  skies. 

Each  day  more  like  wan  eremite  he  grew. 

More  tenuous  of  cheek,  more  pale  of  hue. 

His  smile  was  like  an  angel's  calm  caress. 

And  when  he  spoke — that  rarely — 't  was  to 

bless. 
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He  did  not  see  the  ever-growing  strife 
That  held  dominion  o'er  his  luckless  wife ; 
Luckless    and    witless   she !    for   who   shall 

dare 
Be  jealous  of  a  saint  approached  in  prayer  ? 
Or  who  so  sinful  as  to  grudge  the  love 
Man  gives  to  Mary  in  her  shrine  above  ? 
Tree  did  not  see  the  coming  storm  ;  his  days 
Went  by  like  vestal  virgins,  all  ablaze 
With  the  pure  beams  of  an  undying  light. 
But  still  the  fierce  storm  gathered.     Through 

the  night 
And  brooding  menace  of  his  wife's  dark  soul, 
Swept  bitter  storms  of  passion  past  control ; 
She  watched  him,  as  a  cat  will  watch  a  mouse, 
With    hungry  eyes    whenever    he    left    the 

house. 
And  if  't  was  toward  the  workshop  that  he 

trod 

She  called  down  curses,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Upon  the  innocent  girl,  who,  years  ago. 

Had  died,  bequeathing  her  this  heritage  of 

woe. 
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Time   passed ;    until,   one  night,  the    Devil 

sent 
A  thought  full-fledged  for  hate's  accomplish- 
ment; 
Like  a  black  demon  from  the  heart  of  Hell, 
Astride  the  echo  of  a  passing-bell, 
Swift  to  the  little  cottage  built  of  stone 
It   came — hark    how    the   winds    affrighted 

moan  ! — 
It   tapped    not  on   the  door,  but  made  its 

way 
Into  the  sleeping-room  where  Tree's  wife  lay, 
O  !  not  asleep  !  but  tossing  on  her  bed. 
It  spread  its  evil  wings  above  her  head — 
Then,  sudden,  through  her  soul's  wide-open 

door. 
Flew  down !     She  tossed   upon  her  bpd  no 

more 
But  breathless  lay,  while,  through  the  storm's 

loud  roar. 

Came  the  clear  summons,  like  a  distant  bell ; 

She  heard  and  sprang  to  obey — loud  laughed 

the  Lords  of  Hell ! 
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X 

And  where  was  Tree  ?     She  did  not  know. 

No  light 
Was  in  the  shed,  save  those  that  day  and 

night 
Burned  on  Madonna's  altar ;  by  their  beam 
She    saw,    faint-outlined,  .  like    a    thing    in 

dream. 
The  Virgin's  lovely  face,  her  golden  crown, 
And  the  gold  hair  like  moonbeams  glancing 

down, 
The  two  white  hands,  a  lily  held  in  one. 
And  the  white  mantling  of  the  silver  sun. 
She  stood    and   through   the   open  window 

long 
Looked  on  the  carven  image — and  a  song 
Tree  used  to  sing,  in  the  bright  hours  long 

fled. 
Roamed  like  a  phantom  through  her  haunted 

head ; 
And  then  the  ghost  of  Nunc  Dimittis  came 
And  passed  in  turn — then,  like  a  thought 

aflame, 
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The  memory  of  a  ballad's  broken  strain — 
She  gazed  on  Mary's  face,  and  cursed  dead 
Madeleine ! 

And  where  was  Tree?     He  was  not  in  his  bed, 
Nor  could  she  see  him  in  the  silent  shed ; 
Save  the  sweet  image,  the  faint  candle-light 
Left  all  the  rest  a  stronghold  of  the  night. 
Most  like  upon  the  lonely  dunes  of  sand 
He  ranged,  or  on  the  lonelier  sad  sea-strand. 
Absorbed  in  thought ;  of  what,  then,  did  he 

think  ? 
Of  whom  ?     Who  walked  beside  him  by  the 

brink 
Of  the  lone  sea  ?     What  damned,  deceiving 

ghost 
Roamed  with  him  the  sad  sand-hills  of  the 

coast  ? 
And  Tree's  wife  shivered.     Then  she  struck 

a  match, 

And  with  it  fired  a  bundle  of  dry  thatch. 

Aflame  she  cast  it  in  the  wooden  shed 

Among  the  shavings  and  the  splinters,  spread 
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Broadcast  upon  the  floor.     A  moment  still 
She  waited,  looking  through  the  window,  till 
The  blaze   assured   her  that  the  workshop 

burned ; 
Then  back  into  the  night,  laughing  aloud,  she 

turned. 

But  did  she  go  to  bed  ?  But  did  she  sleep  ? 
She  sat  and  listened.  Faintly  through  the  deep 
Still  silence  of  the  plains,  the  midnight  hush, 
Came  the  hoarse  crackle  of  the  flame,  the  rush 
And  roar  of  fire,  the  cracking  of  dry  wood  ; 
She  looked  upon  her  work,  and  saw  'twas  good. 
The  shed's  destruction  should  destroy  her 

pain ; 
That  false  Madonna,  too  true  Madeleine, 
Should  perish,  and  Tree's  heart  be  all  her  own 

again. 

Not  long  she  sat  and  listened — from  the  fire 

A  summons  reached  her ;  an  insane  desire 

To  watch  the  full  accomplishment  of  shame 

Possessed  her;  to  the  place  she  hurried;  flame 
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Enveloped  all  the  shed  ;  thick  writhing  smoke 
Hung  round  about  it  like  a  sable  cloak. 
How  swiftly  blazed  the  blocks  of  oak  and 

pine ! 
How  fierce,  from  tins  of  oil  and  turpentine, 
The  tongues  of  fire  that  shrieked  into  the 

gloom ! 
How  many  a  saint  now  met  the  martyr's  doom  ! 
But  all  the  horror  of  that  Hell-like  scene 
Was   centred    round    the    Heaven's    carven 

Queen  : 
Still  shone  the  golden  glory  of  her  hair. 
Like  hope  amid  the  chaos  of  despair ; 
Still  shone  the  lustre  of  her  eyes'  blue  light, 
Like  peace  beyond  the  terrors  of  the  night ; 
Still    the   sweet   smile  upon    her  sweet   lips 

dwelt — 
She  seemed  to  smile  upon  a  man  that  knelt 
In  adoration  at  her  pure  white  feet ! 
Great  God  !  'T  was  Tree  ! — With  pale  hands 

folded  meet, 

With  reverent  head  and  worship-moving  lips, 

And  in  his  eyes  a  light  that  did  eclipse 
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The  dark  cloud  of  the  smoke,  the  fire's  red 

glare, 
Unconscious  of  destruction,  Tree  knelt  there ! 
Tree's   wife,   distraught,  stood   silent  for   a 

space, 
Then  through  the  open  window  thrust  her 

face 
Near  to  the  blinding  flame,  the  stifling  smoke. 
And   from   her  lips  in  fierce,   loud  accents 

broke : 
"  God,  spare  his  life  !     Lord  Jesus,  save  my 

man  ! 
Tree  !  Tree  !     Come  here  !  seek  safety  while 

you  can  ! 
Can   you  not  feel  the   heat?    not  hear  the 

sound 
Of  fire?  not  see  the  fierce  flames  flash  around? 
Tree !  Tree  !  come  here  !  or  you  will  surely 

die ! " 

But  Tree  heard  not.    Her  sharp  and  bitter  cry 

Was  dro\\^ned  in  the  loud  clamour  of  the  fire 

That  with  its  myriad   tongues   mocked   her 

wild  heart's  desire. 
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Then   Tree  —  still   blind  to   the   fire's   red 

alarms — 
Rose  suddenly,  and  in  his  stalwart  arms 
Lifted  the  sacred  image  from  its  place, 
And  set  it  down.     The  Virgin's  lovely  face 
Was  almost  on  a  level  with  his  own ; 
How  real  she  seemed — not  carven  wood  alone 
Painted  in  mockery  of  human  form  ; 
But    almost    flesh    and    blood,    alive    and 

warm  ! 
One  moment  thus  they  stood  ;  around  them 

played 
Fire  fierce  and  furious,  and  the  thick  smoke 

made 
A  pall  to  cover  them — Madonna's  eyes, 
Lovely  and  tender  as  deep  twilight  skies. 
Still  seemed  to  smile  sweet  love  at  him — then 

Tree 
Flung  his    mad    arms    around   the  Virgin's 

neck ; 

They  clung  together  thus,  a  moment  yet ; 

And  then  in  one  long  kiss  their  passionate 

fond  lips  met. 
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And  she,  the  woman  by  the  window,  she. 
Tree's  witless  wife,  aghast,  stood  still  to  see — 
Then  the  whole  world  took  fire,  and  with  a 

sound 
Of  bursting  storms  began  to  reel  around ; 
She  swayed  and,  in  a  swoon,  fell  senseless  to 

the  ground. 

XI 

Round  the  fierce  fire  the  village  folk  pressed 

near, 
Near  as  red  flame  permitted  or  white  fear. 
Dressed  in  the  motley  guises  which  affright 
Dons  for  the  sudden  terrors  of  the  night ; 
They  found  Tree's  wife  senseless  beside  the 

shed. 
And,  senseless,  laid  her  on  a  neighbour's  bed. 
And  then  they  set  to  work — men,  women 

and  all — 
To  quench  the  flames ;  and  from  the  near 

canal 

Fetched  water,  in  buckets  passed  from  hand 

to  hand ; 
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The  Cure  stood  apart,  and  to  the  band 
Of  bold  besiegers  issued  hoarse  command. 
The  firehght  on  their  anxious  faces  fell — 
They  looked  like  demons  in  the  glare  of  Hell; 
They  who  were  rather  angels,  strong  and  brave. 
Storming  sin's  citadel,  intent  to  save 
Not  Tree  and  Mary  from  the  blazing  pyre, 
But  at  all  costs,  from  Hell's  devouring  fire 
Man's  pure  devotion  to  a  spotless  love. 
And  man's  far-off  ideal  throned  in  Heaven 
above. 

By  dawn  the  work  was  done — the  fire  was  dead. 

But  nothing,  save  the  rafters  of  the  shed. 

White  ashes  and  black  bones,  was  left  to  tell 

The  doom  that  in  the  midnight-watches  fell. 

Nothing  but  this :  a  charred,  square  block  of 

wood. 

The  pedestal  on  which  the  Virgin  stood ; 

And  on  it,  bright  in  gold  and  crimson  stain, 

The  large,  initial  letter  "  M  "  writ  plain — 

And  Moeder  Harding  muttered  :  "  Marie,  or 

Madeleine  ? " 
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A  FISH  which  Glaucus  would  have  scorned  to 

rate 
Among  his  finny  fellows  of  the  sea, 
A  cross  *twixt  shark  and  conger,  whale  and 

skate, 
And  finned  in  fashion  that  could  never  be 
By  all  the  arts  of  Ichthyology — 
He  puzzled  angler,  naturalist  and  cook. 
Too  savage  far  for  gentle  fare  was  he. 
Not    to    be    caught    by   garth,    or    net,    or 

hook — 
And  underneath  the  fish,  a  legend :   In  de 

Snoek. 
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II 

This  on  a  board,  a  battered  sign  of  trade, 
— A  fish  to  bait  the  fishermen  that  passed — 
Hung  from  a  bar,  and  in  the  rough  wind  made, 
Hither  and  thither  swinging  to  the  blast. 
Its  irritating  commentary  last 
Out  to  the  tempest-anthem's  closing  verse. 
Having,  since  prime  of  youth,  long  time  lost 

caste. 
Like  a  peer,  poor  and  proud,  it  would  rehearse 
"  Our   fortunes   have    been   fairer,  and   they 

might  fare  worse." 

Ill 

This  from  the  lichened  wall  of  an  old  inn 

Hung  like  a  hangman's  engine.  It  seemed  here 

That  Time  had  once  determined  to  begin 

His  sad  and  melancholy-mad  career ; 

Butjglancing  round,  he  found  the  place  sodrear 

That  all  disheartened  he  sat  down  to  think 

— Rash  Time  ! — and  begged  a  swig  of  Flemish 

beer; 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  at  his  hundredth  wink, 

Woke  with  a  start  and  blushed — then  roundly 

cursed  the  drink. 
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IV 

Just  as  the  legend  of  a  murder  clings 
For  centuries  about  the  bad  deed's  site, 
A  dark,  illusive  mystery,  that  flings 
Around  the  place  a  nimbus  of  affright ; 
And  one  declares  he  heard,  at  close  of  night, 
A  muffled  footstep  or  a  moaning  scream  ; 
And    one   swears  to  have  seen  a  phantom- 
light— 
Just  so,  the  dozing  of  old  Time  did  seem 
To  cast  upon  the  place  the  enchantment  of  a 
dream. 

V 

Time  never  sought  again  the  ancient  inn, 
Nor  since  have  his  pale  cheeks  been  seen  to 

blush ; 
He  soon  forgot  his  most  unnatural  sin, 
Drowned  in  the  hurly-burly  and  the  crush 
Of  his  tempestuous  and  intemperate  rush. 
He  left  the  poor  dilapidated  place 
Much  as  he  found  it — glorying  in  the  lush, 
Rank  growth  of  reeds  and  grasses,  with  the 

trace 
Of  many  a  tavern-brawl   upon  its  battered 

face. 
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VI 

For,  although  Time  forgot  it,  not  so  man. 
Who,  when  all's  said,  is  only  half  Time's  child; 
When  the  week  ended  the  carouse  began, 
And  oft  with  oaths,  with  laughter  long  and  wild, 
The  tipplers  brought  a  shadow  to  the  mild 
Sweet  eyes  of  Sunday  ;  and  the  sanctus-bell 
Of  early  Mass  surprised  them — beer-beguiled — 
As  each,  much  like  a  ship  in  ocean's  swell. 
Found  his  way  home  once  more,  reeling — as 
might  he  well. 

VII 

And  all  around  the  tavern — every  side 
Save  nor-nor-west — as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
The  plains :  illimitable,  waste  and  wide, 
Where  sight  and  thought  speed  on  without 

impeach ; 
The  mournful  and  monotonous  plains,  where 

each 

Walks  in  a  world  apart ;  and  over  these 

The  sky  that  with  the  plains  conspires  to  teach 

Earth's  turbulent  and  peevish  children  peace ; 

List  to  the  cradle-song  that  comes  along  the 

breeze ! 
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VIII 

The  plains — and  faint  on  the  horizon-line 
A  lonely  spire,  and  when  the  vesper  rings 
The  twinkling  vane  upon  it  seems  to  shine 
Like  twilight's  star ;  and  there,  with  wheeling 

wings, 
A  melancholy  mill ;  its  presence  brings 
As  't  were  a  murmur  from  the  world  remote ; 
And  here,  high  on  a  rick,  a  lone  bird  sings, 
And  seems  for  ever,  in  his  humble  note, 
To  tell  the  same  old  tale — a  legend  learned 

by  rote. 

IX 

O  who  shall  read  the  riddle  of  the  plains  ? 
That  waste,  wide  world  where  hectic  haste 

comes  not ; 
Far  from  the  city's  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Far  from  the  strife  of  plot  and  counterplot. 
Where  greed  and  gain  and  gold  are  half- forgot; 
That  silent  empire  of  the  mournful  farm, 
The  misty  village  and  the  mouldering  cot ; 
That  peace  inviolate  from  Time's  alarm. 
List    to    the    gentle    summer-wind's    soft- 
murmured  charm ! 
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And    from   the    nor-nor-west,   list   yet   once 

more  ! 
What  is  that  low,  monotonous  sound  that  swells 
Suddenly  from  the  silence — a  long  roar — 
And  sinks  again  to  silence  ?     Hush  !  it  tells 
Where  the  hoar  Sea-god  in  deep  hollows  dwells ! 
How  once  a  Mermaid, from  the  Flemish  Main, 
Came  to  seek  agate-stones  and  jewel-shells, 
But  how  the  brooding  silence  of  the  plain 
Dismayed  her,  how  she  fled  and  never  returned 

again. 

XI 

And,  like  a  moth  in  the  blue  dark  of  night. 
Many  a  fishing-craft,  with  red-brown  wings. 
Floats  o'er  the  waters  where  the  moon's  still 

light 
A  level  path  of  gold  enchantment  flings ; 
While  to  the  fisher-folk  the  south  wind  brings 
Many  a  hushed,  sweet  memory  of  home — 
The  ghosts  of  far-off^  yet  familiar  things  ; 
The  faint-eyed  stars  look  down  from  heaven's 

dome, 
And  to  the  stars  laugh  up  the  white  lips  of  the 

foam. 
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XII 

The  plain,  the  sky,  the  sea — these,  one  in  three, 
Watch  man's  monotonous  drama — ^joys  and 

woes; 
A  Wind  blows  from  the  sky — and  earth  and 

sea 
Move  to  the  measure  of  the  tune  he  blows ; 
And  in  their  midst  the  pilgrim's  pathway  goes 
— As  goes  the  shelving  shore — 'twixt  life  and 

death. 
A  Wind  blows  from  the  sky — and  no  one  knows 
What  is  the  reading  of  the  rime  he  saith ; 
But  to  the  sky  he  looks  and  therein  puts  his 

faith. 

XIII 

'T  was  winter,  and  the  signboard  of  the  Snoek 
Grutched  on  the  rusty  bar  from  which  it  swung ; 
The  wind  was  in  a  merry  mood,  and  shook 
The  wooden  shutters  and  the  door  which  hung 
On  hinges,  new  when  Arteveld  was  young ; 
It  howled  admittance  at  the  chimney-stack, 
And  in  despite  puffed  clouds  of  smoke  among 
The  lusty  crew  within — they  had  no  lack 
Of  welcome,  warmth  and  cheer,  and  good 
brown  beer  to  smack. 
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XIV 

Once  in  the  tavern-room,  the  fish  was  found 
Unique  no  more.     There  he  his  equals  met 
In  mouldy  portraits  that  were  ranged  around 
Of  monsters  never  caught  by  hook  or  net, 
In  crazy  frames  at  crazy  angles  set. 
Only  the  fisherman,  who,  with  his  snout 
Deep  in  the  tankard,  fished  in  beer,  could  get 
So  marvellous  a  haul :  such  hake,  such  trout, 
Such  mackerel,   pike   and    pollock,   as  were 
seen  about. 

XV 

An  oil-lamp  from  the  raftered  ceiling  hung. 
Which  gave  scarce  light  enough  to  see  to  drink. 
And  in  the  wind  hither  and  thither  swung — 
The  wind  which,   though   denied,   through 

many  a  chink 
Crept  in.    The  room's  recesses  seemed  to  slink. 
Like  guilty  things,  from  this  lamp's  sooty 

shine ; 
But  from  the  further  end  one  caught  the  wink 
Of  knowing  glasses,  and  one  could  divine 
A  shadowy  bar  and  barman  by  their  dim  out- 
line. 
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XVI 

An  ancient  clock  ticked  in  another  nook ; 
— Tic-tac,  tic-tac — it  measured  out  the  time 
Which  passed   in   drink   and    gossip  in  the 

"  Snoek," 
Much  like  the  angel-registrar  of  crime. 
And,  now  and  then,  its  churlish,  brazen  chime 
Broke  on  the  talk;  and  then — tic-tac, tic-tac — 
Saturn  resumed  his  wearisome  rude  rime ; 
Still  reeled  the  lamp  which  served  to  show 

the  lack 
Of  light,  and  painted  all  a  monochrome  in 

black. 

XVII 

Jan  Snul  was  there,  and  Pieter  Vanderond, 
Nol  of  Termonde,  a  fisherman  by  trade, 
Jansens  the  smith  and  Will  a  vagabond, 
Emile  van  Goos,  the  carpenter  who  made 
The  coffins  of  the  country.     In  the  shade 
— A  darker  shadow — Constantin  de  Book, 
Digger  of  graves,  leant  back  as  he  surveyed 
His  slow-blown  rings  of  blue  tobacco-smoke. 
That  whirled  like  new-created  atoms  till  they 
broke. 
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XVIII 

Nol  tapped  the  table  with  his  mug  :  "  More 

beer !  " 
And  from  the  shadowy  bar  the  shadowy  host 
Came  forward.     "Snoek"  they  called  him, 

or  "  Mijnheer  " — 
Another  name  't  would  seem  he  did  not  boast. 
In  shape  an  o'er-grown  dwarf,  in  hue  a  ghost. 
One  eye  was  blind,  the  other  like  a  bog 
— A  stagnant  marish-pool — blind,  too,  almost; 
Such  was  the  man  who  measured  out  their  grog, 
As  sour  as  unripe  grapes,  as  silent  as  a  log. 

XIX 

Had  he,  the  rough  and  wrinkled  good-for- 

naught. 
E'er  been  a  baby  at  his  mother's  breast  ^ 
Or,  kneeling  at  her  knee,  had  he  been  taught 
To  lisp  his  Paier  or  his  y^ve  P    Dressed 
In  black  and  prinked  in  all  his  Sunday-best, 
Had  he  e'er  made  his  First  Communion.?  Love, 
Wast  ever  unto  him,  as  to  the  rest, 
A  mournful  nightingale  or  happy  dove  ^ 
Didst  ever  whisper  him  song  of  the  worlds 

above  ? 
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XX 

Hour  after  hour,  a  low  and  lazy  hum 
Of    murmured    droning   filled    the   tavern- 
walls  ; 
Monotonous,  unbroken  save  when  some 
Loud  oath  disturbed  it,  like  a  stone  that  falls 
Into  a  sluggish  pond.     The  frequent  calls 
For  grog  had  grown  less  frequent ;  through 

the  smoke 
Men  looked  like  grey  ghosts  wrapped  in  misty 

palls, 
And,  as  the  moments  fled,  more  rarely  spoke — 
While  in  his  easy  chair  snored  Constantin  de 
Book. 

XXI 

A  hush  had  fallen  on  the  room.     Without 
The  storm  had  grown  a  stinging  hurricane ; 
The  battered  signboard  as  it  swayed  about 
Groaned  in  the  tempest  like  a  thing  in  pain. 
Against  the  shutters  lashed  the  driven  rain 
And  o'er  the  plains  the  wild  winds  wailed  afar. 
The  clock  kept  up  its  wearisome  refrain ; 
The  lamp  burned  dimly  like  a  sinking  star; 
The    shadowy    barman    dozed    behind    the 
shadowy  bar. 
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XXII 

Then  suddenly  Jan  Snul  rose  with  a  sigh : 

It  was  the  signal  for  a  general  flight, 

And  Snoek  looked  up  and  blinked  his  widowed 

eye; 
Then,  with  a  husky  chorus  of  "  Good-night," 
Each  went  his  way  through  the  storm's  wild 

despite. 
But,  in  his  chair,  the  sexton,  sound  asleep, 
Lolled  by  the  low  log-fire  ;  Snoek  snuffed  the 

light. 
And  left  his  solitary  guest  asleep 
In  drink-enchanted  dreams  or  slumber  drun- 
ken-deep. 

XXIII 

Then  Mijnheer  Snoek  passed  through  a  lowly 

door 
Into  a  low,  ill-lighted,  raftered  room  : 
The  walls  wept  plaster  on  the  warping  floor, 
Rotten,  rat-riddled,  innocent  of  broom. 
The  lingering  fire  alone  served  to  illume 
Two  large  and  lame  arm-chairs,  whose  shadows 

cast 

All  other  things  in  a  profounder  gloom. 

And  they  themselves  seemed  nowtostandaghast 

At  where  they  stood,  last  scions  of  a  long- lost 

past. 
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XXIV 

In  one  of  these  a  woman,  by  her  face, 
And,  by  the  rest  of  her,  a  ragman's  heap, 
Sat  huddled.    Years  had  left  their  cruel  trace 
Of  pinched  privation,  pain,  and  sorrow's  deep 
Old  scars — that,  even  as  she  lay  asleep, 
Her  lean  lips  seemed  to  murmur,  her  grey  hair 
To  wander  on  the  wind,  her  eyes  to  weep ; 
Her  face  was  as  the  tomb  of  some  despair 
Long  buried,  whose  pale  ghost  still  roamed 
earth's  upper  air. 

XXV 

And,  at  her  feet,  a  meagre,  mangy  dog 
Crouched  as  in  dreaming,  whimpering  in  his 

doze ; 
His  back's  harsh  bristles  made  him  half  a  hog  ; 
And  half  a  fox,  his  cold,  keen-pointed  nose. 
He  seemed  less  used  to  blessings  than  to  blows. 
The  dog  was  deaf,  lame  of  one  leg,  and  blind. 
And  in  his  aged  veins  the  stiff  blood  froze ; 
Yet,  when  Snoek  came,  some  voice  in  his  dim 

mind 

Advised  him,  and  he  wagged  the  welcome  of 

his  kind. 
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XXVI 

But  the  old  woman  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
Snoek  looked  at  her — "So,  sleeping  still,  w^w/Vr* 
Sleep  then,  and  I  will  sit  awhile  and  smoke, 
And  dream  a  little  of  old  days  " — quoth  he — 
"  Of  dear  dead  days  that  nevermore  can  be  ; 
When  you  were  young  and  had  bright  golden 

hair, 
And  eyes  as  bright  and  blue  as  is  the  sea." 
Then  to  the  fire  he  drew  the  second  chair. 
And  looked  into  the  logs  with  a  far-wandered 

stare. 

9|c  4c  *  He  4t 

XXVII 

It  was  at  Furnes  they  met,  where  every  year 

There  is  a  proud  parade  of  penitence ; 

The  pilgrims  keep  the  van,  while  in  the  rear 

Follows  the  pageant's  vain  magnificence. 

Each  gets  a  sprig  of  palm  for  some  few  pence 

From  the  old  church  which  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer 

Built  as  an  offering  to  the  ocean ;  thence 

Barefoot  they  march  around  the  market-square, 

Packed  with  the  tackle,  tents  and  finery  of 

the  fair. 
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XXVIII 

First  come  the  penitents,  and  two  by  two 
They  Hmp  along  with  painful  step  and  slow. 
All  gowned  in  black,  with  white  gloves  neat 

and  new ; 
Each  bears  a  cross — an  emblem  of  his  woe ; 
A  heavy  load  it  looks,  yet  't  is  not  so. 
For  't  is  but  canvas  on  a  lath-work  frame ; 
Since  public  penance  is  but  empty  show — 
And  real  Remorse  cries  not  aloud  her  name, 
But  in  the  soul's  locked  room  weeps  wordless 

in  her  shame. 

XXIX 

Then,  when  the  penitents  have  passed,  appears 
The  pageant :  Adam  and  Eve  come  in  the 

van 
Driven  by  angels  brandishing  long  spears ; 
And  next,  the  ancient  Enemy  of  man. 
The  Devil,  writhing  'neath  his  snaky  ban, 
Blazes  upon  a  standard  wide-unfurled  ; 
Then,  in  a  long  and  straggling  caravan, 
A  hundred  worthies  of  the  ancient  world  : 
The  virtuous  Heaven-ward  hailed,  the  vicious 

Hell-ward  hurled. 
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XXX 

Methuselah,  and  Noah  with  vine-leaves  clad, 
David  and  great  Goliath — the  first  a  sling, 
The    second    bears    a    staff;    then,   feigning 

mad, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  grass-devouring  king ; 
The  Baptist  leads  a  choir  of  boys  that  sing 
A  herald-hymn,  with  tapers  in  their  hands ; 
Then,    on    an    ass,    and    'neath    an    angel's 

wing, 
Mary  escapes  red  Herod's  blood-stained  bands, 
And  bears  the  infant  Jesus  over  Egypt's  sands. 

XXXI 

Next,  the  Apostles — ^Judas  with  a  scowl — 
The  holy  men  and  martyrs — Magdalen 
Whose  sunny  curls  escape  her  sombre  cowl ; 
And  Pontius  Pilate,  most  remiss  of  men, 
Followed  by  Arimathasan  Joseph  ;  then 
Saint  Simon  of  Cyrene — and  a  pause 
Falls  on  the  hushed  crowd  of  spectators,  when 
High  o'er  the  thousands  that  He  overawes 
Moves  on  Christ  crucified,  divinest  of  out- 
laws. 
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XXXII 

And  last,  preceded  by  a  vestured  band 
Chanting  in  harmonies  of  grave  accord, 
A  canopy,  with  priests  on  either  hand. 
Protects  the  blessed  Body  of  the  Lord  ; 
Knees  bend  and  caps  are  doffed — God  is  adored 
In  sacred  silence  by  the  kneeling  throng ; 
God  passes  and  men  rise  to  grace  restored ; 
And  after  God  has  passed,  with  psalm  and  song, 
A  hush  of  holy  peace  remains  for  long  and  long. 

XXXIII 

Then — when  the  penitential  part  is  done — 
Then  starts  the  business  of  the  day,  and  night : 
From  the  red  setting  of  the  Sunday  sun 
To  the  first  flush  of  Monday's  mantling  light, 
The  square  is  mad  with  mirth  and  brawl,  and 

bright 
With  many  a  torch  that  from  its  tent-pole 

swings ; 
And  you  may  see,  for  money,  many  a  sight ! 
Calves  with  two  tails — dwarfs — giants — dogs 

with  wings — 
Tragic  and  comic  shows — and  other  stranger 

things. 
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XXXIV 


Here  whirls  a  giddy,  gaudy  roundabout — 
A  race  of  horse  and  ostrich,  lion  and  pig — 
The  steam-blown  organ  strives  with  blare  and 

shout 
To  drown  the  noise  of  the  next  whirligig. 
Thence  comes  the  sound  of  polka,  waltz  and  jig, 
And  thence  loud  laughs  where  brown  beer 

freely  flows ; 
For  some  there  are  the  cards — for  all  the  swig — 
For  these  the  skittle-alley,  and  for  those 
Pain-h-la-grecque^  ice-creams,  hot  cakes  and 

Speculose. 

XXXV 

And  over  all  moves  on  the  pale,  cold  moon — 
A  nun-like  face  shrined  in  a  hood  of  cloud, 
A  nun  ecstatic  in  her  cloistral  swoon 
Forgetful  of  the  clamorous  rude  crowd  ; 
Calm  from  the  towers  of  contemplation,  proud 
In  changeless  chastity,  her  eyes  look  down 
On  Bacchus  and  his  pagan  revels  loud. 
Who  with  an  uproar  fills  the  flaring  town 
That  but  an  hour  before  assumed  the  martyr's 
crown. 
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XXXVI 

Silent  and  stern,  the  brave  Hotel  de  Ville 
Looks  from   its   towers   and  gables  on    the 

square ; 
Over  its  roofs  the  placid  moon-rays  steal, 
Its  face  is  flushed  with  the  red  naphtha-flare ; 
Silent  and  stern  it  stands  'twixt  foul  and  fair — 
The  fair  and  foul  mixed  in  its  steadfast  eyes — 
Faced  with  the  eternal  choice :  the  noise  and 

glare 
Of  Hell — the  radiant  silence  of  the  skies  ; 
Silent  and  stern  it  stands,  the  judge  of  life's 

assize. 

XXXVII 

Silent  and  merciful — a  little  space 
Retired — the  church  of  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer 
Looks  on  the  wild  mirth  of  the  market-place  ; 
Dark  in  the  shadows,  red  in  the  red  glare. 
The  door  stands  open — while  in  the  still  air. 
White  in  the  placid  moon-rays  soars  the  spire. 
Silent  and  merciful,  it  stoops  to  share 
Shame  of  the  darkness,  agony  of  fire. 
Even  while  it  points  the  goal  of  life's. supreme 
desire. 
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XXXVIII 

Now  Snoek — or,  as  he  then  was  named  and 

known, 
Armand  Terneck — had  watched  a  warHke  play 
Of  Christians  massacred  by  Turks — and  thrown 
His  share  of  skittle-balls,  and  tossed  away 
Cash,  time  and  temper  in  a  vain  essay 
To  make  the  bell  ring  at  the  hammer's  stroke — 
Had  shot  his  share  of  turning  pipes  of  clay, 
And  whizzed  in  a  wild  wheel  of  whirling  folk — 
And  now  to  cool  his  head  strolled  for  a  quiet 

smoke. 

XXXIX 

In  a  back  street,  where  the  confused,  loud  sound 
Came  muffled,  like  a  distant  storm,  he  stood 
And  in  a  daze  stared  vacantly  around 
Trying  to  calm  his  over-boisterous  mood. 
Would  he  then  flee  from  the  Kermesse  ?    No 

good — ! 
For  at  that  moment  round  the  corner  came 
A  jovial  crew — the  Kermesse  still  pursued  ; 
Among  them  flared  full  many  a  torch  aflame, 
A  ruddy  light  that  put  the  pale,  cold  moon 

to  shame. 
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XL 

On  came  the  revellers  with  trumpet-blare, 
Wild  song,  loud  laughter,  joke  and  gibe  and 

jest- 
On  came  the  riotous  revellers,  to  where 
Armand  Terneck  stood  for  the  nonce  at  rest ; 
And,  as  they  passed,  a  girl  among  them,  dressed 
In  crimson,  with  her  locks  of  laughing  gold 
Twined  to  a  wreath  with  tossing  roses  tressed, 
Glanced  back  at  him — his  heart,  till  then  too 

cold. 
Flashed  into  sudden  fire :  "  Go  follow,  and 

be  bold !  " 

XLI 

He  followed  up  a  winding,  wooden  stair, 
Part  of  a  hurrying,  human  water-spout. 
Into  a  low,  large  room,  whose  walls  were  bare 
Save  for  a  few  old  faded  flags  about. 
And  a  festoon  of  flowers  that,  in  and  out, 
Trailed  o'er  the  windows,  mantle-shelf  and 

door; 
'T  was  filled  already  by  a  motley  rout 
Of  revellers,  that  still  kept  growing  more. 
Who  strolled  about  in  pairs  upon  the  slippery 

floor. 
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XLII 

Three  tables  served  for  bar  along  one  side — 
Behind  this  bar  a  lusty  Bacchus  stood, 
And  three  stout  Hebes,  busily  applied 
To  washing  tankards  in  a  trough  of  wood. 
While  opposite — immense,  and  as  tattooed 
From  head  to  foot  in  war-paint  manifold — 
A  monstrous  organ  stood,  and  hurled  its  crude 
Polkas  and  jigs  from  pipes  of  glittering  gold — 
A  Cyclops-forge  gone  mad  and  with  a  storm 
ensouled. 

XLIII 

Such  was  the  temple  of  Terpsichore 

As  she  is  worshipped  by  the  Flemish  folk — 

Brown  beer  for  nectar,  noise  for  minstrelsy, 

For  Syrian  balsam,  blue  tobacco-smoke. 

For  hymn  a  shout,  for   prayer  an   uncouth 

joke ! 
There  servants  waltzed  with  labourers,  like 

cows 
And  bulls  that  ill  endure  the  self-same  yoke. 
And  many  a  blustering  boy  and  lusty  blowze — 
And  *twixt  the  dances  kept  up  long  and  loud 

carouse. 
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XLIV 

And  there  the  lady  of  the  laughing  locks 
Twirled    with    a    huge    hussar,   six    feet    in 

height — 
A  poppy  flirting  with  the  equinox, 
Exposed  to  stormand  all  the  rough  wind's  spite; 
They  whirled  close  by  Terneck,  and  the  swift 

light 
Of  her  sweet  eyes  flashed  like  a  beacon-star, 
Till  the  thick  throng  concealed  it  fromhissight; 
And  then  Terneck  espied  the  huge  hussar 
Alone,  save  for  his  beer,  lounging  against  the 

bar. 

XLV 

He  sought  and  caught  her,  sitting  on  a  bench. 
Rosy  and  radiant ;  at  her  feet  he  found 
A  fallen  flower — a  rosebud  which  the  wench 
In  her  hair's  golden  coronal  had  bound — 
He  blushed  and  gave  it  her;  then,  at  the  sound 
Of  the  next  waltz,  he  begged  of  her  a  dance  ; 
And    swift    through   the   dense   crowd   they 

whirled  around — 
And  when  he  spoke  she  answered  with  a  glance 
As  bright  as  favouring  fortune  and  as  light 

as  chance. 
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XLVI 


No  more  hussars  for  her ! — For  him  no  girl 
But  this  to  be  his  partner  !     Half  the  night 
Was  spent  in  sport  or  in  the  waltz's  whirl, 
Till  from  the  sky  the  stars  all  fled  in  fright 
As  o'er  the  plains'  far  rim  crept  the  dim  light 
Of  morn.    Then,  as  they  stood  alone  awhile. 
They  did  swift  vows  with  sudden  kisses  plight. 
The  girl  agreed  with  many  a  blush  and  smile 
Next  night  to  meet  Terneck  at  an  appointed 
stile. 

XLVII 

And  so  they  met,  for  three,  long,  careless 

weeks : 
Night  after  night  the  kindly  love-star's  eye 
Looked  down  to  see  the  sun-blush  on  their 

cheeks. 

Long  after  the  sun's  flush  had  left  the  sky ; 

For  three  long  weeks  the  careless  days  go  by 

Burdened  with  hope  as  bees  with  honey-sweet ; 

For  three  long  weeks  the  happy  moments  fly 

Joyfully  on  before  the  peaceful  feet 

Of  that  triumphant  hour  when  love  shall  be 

complete. 
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XLVIII 

And  then,  one  morn,  the  merry  marriage-bells 
Shouted    "  God-speed  !  "  from   the   decayed 

church-tower, 
A  sound  of  mingled  welcomes  and  farewells. 
And  they  took  up  their  life  from  that  same  hour 
As  man  and  wife ;  and  happiness'  rare  flower 
Bloomed  on  the  rugged  tree- trunk  of  their  faith. 
That  made  for  their  long  days  a  sheltering  bower 
Tern  pering  to  peace  each  wind  of  rougher  breath, 
Still  steadfast  when  its  leaves  were  shrivelled- 

sere  in  death. 

XLIX 

And  far  into  the  plains  they  walked  that  day, 
Homeward — these  joyful  lovers — hand  in  hand; 
Before  their  feet  the  horizons  fled  away. 
On  either  side  spread  wide  the  peaceful  land. 
Lazy  with  nodding  corn.  At  Love's  command 
The  lark  sang  doubly  clear  that  day,  the  smile 
Of  the  warm  sun  was  brighter,  the  wind  fanned 
More   gently  the  green   willow-boughs   the 

while — 
Till  Furnes  was  left  behind  them  many  and 

many  a  mile. 
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L 

"This  is  our  home!"  cried  Armand.    "  O  how 

sweet ! " 
Laughed  the  young  wife.     The  garden  was 

agleam 
With  all  the  stars  of  summer ;  at  their  feet 
Ran,  singing  in  its  youth,  a  careless  stream ; 
The  plains  around  cradled  them  in  their  dream. 
Above  the  door  hung  a  fresh-painted  sign  : 
A  fish — and  in  the  crimson  day's  last  beam 
Bright  did  the  monster's  scaly  armour  shine; 
A  monster  never  caught  by  hook,  nor  garth, 

nor  line. 

LI 

Within,  the  bar-room  shone  with  row  on  row 
Of  brilliant  glasses  and  large  tankards  bright ; 
Bottle  and  demijohn  gave  back  the  glow 
Of  sunset ;  in  a  corner  on  the  right 
A  splendid  clock  recorded  the  slow  flight 
Of  these  first  wondrous  moments — Well  he 

knew. 
This  sad  old  Saturn,  that  his  weary  sight 
Might  watch,  till  death  should  hide  them, 

these  same  two, 
Yet  never  mark  so  sweet  an  hour  their  lifetime 

through. 
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LII 

Then  Armand  led  the  way  through  a  low  door 
Into  a  raftered  room  ;  "  And  this  is  where 
We  two  will  come,  when  the  day's  work  is  o'er, 
To  sit  and  chat  above  the  fire — see,  there. 
On  either  side,  a  large  and  new  arm-chair 
Brought  straight  from  Brussels  !  " — Oh,  the 

bright  new  wood  ! 
The  shining  leather  cushions  stuffed  with  hair  ! 
Proudly  on  either  side  the  hearth  they  stood 
As  if  they  heard  the  boast  and  meant  to  make 

it  good. 

LIII 

So,  in  the  light  of  laughter  and  of  youth, 
Began  their  history — a  sad  romance  ! 
Their  hasty  love  and  lightly-plighted  truth 
— Plighted   as  lightly  as  bright   moonbeams 

dance — 
Was  soon  wrenched  on  the  rack  of  spiteful 

chance. 
And  life's  long  record  filled  with  things  of 

sorrow ; 
The  love-renewing  smile,  the  steadfast  glance. 
Made  all  the  meagre  store  whence  they  might 

borrow 
Solace  for  their  sick  souls  through  many  and 

many  a  morrow. 
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LIV 

For  troubles  gathered  with  the  gathering  years : 
Death  snatched  the  first-fruits  of  their  love — 

their  son ; 
O'er  him  they  shed  their  first  and  fiercest  tears, 
And  when  he  died  they  knew  their  youth  was 

done ; 
Ill-fortunes  fell  upon  them  one  by  one ; 
Traffic  grew  less  as  need  grew  more  and  more  ; 
Theirjoy  seemed  old  when  scarce  it  had  begun — 
And  soon  that  spectre  stood  before  their  door, 
Hunger,  that  haunts  for  ever  the  pathways  of 

the  poor. 

LV 

And  then  Disease — Hunger's  unlovely  mate, 

Mother  of  his  wan  children,  Pain  and  Care — 

Laid  hand  on  her.  She  who  had  laughed  at  Fate, 

Dancing  with  the  red  poppies  in  her  hair. 

Was  chained,  a  prisoner,  in  her  large  arm-chair; 

There  she  would  sit  alone,  day  after  day. 

In  patient  silence  nursing  her  despair ; 

The  sun-flush  on  her  cheek  faded  away, 

Her  locks  of  laughing  gold  grew  thin  and 

streaked  with  grey. 
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So  the  years  passed — the  garden-stars  went 

down, 
And  mournful  cloud-like  grasses  took  their 

place ; 
The  ancient  tavern  wore  a  settled  frown, 
Like  one  whom  life  has  worsted  in  the  race. 
So  the  years  passed — the  promise  and  the  grace 
Of  youth  passed  with  them,  and  was  known 

no  more ; 
The  room  behind  the  bar-room  bore  no  trace 
Of  the  bright  hopefulness  of  times  of  yore  ; 
Old  and  decrepit  grew  the  fish  above  the  door. 

LVII 

And  yet — year  in,  year  out — the  old  folk  dwelt 
Contented  in  each  other.  Love's  young  flame 
Burned  undiminished,  with  a  warmth  to  melt 
The  frost  of  life's  long  winter,  till  the  shame 
Of  time  drew  back  reproved.  When  even  came 
Terneck  would  sit  and  dream  beside  the  fire. 
And,  year  on  year,  his  dream  was  still  the  same : 
Still  the  long  burial-rite  of  dead  desire. 
Still  an  old  history  of  which  he  could  not  tire. 

3i(  :|i  ♦  9ic  * 
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LVIII 

Thus,  in  the  lowly  room,  o'er  the  low  fire, 
Snoek  sat  and  dreamed,  and  smoked  his  ancient 

clay. 
And  from  his  dream  a  ghost  of  old  desire 
Revisited  the  bleak  and  cheerless  day 
In  which  he  wore  his  weary  life  away  ; 
He  rose,  and,  stooping  o'er  his  wife,  he  pressed 
His  lean  lips  to  her  forehead,  where  the  grey, 
Thin  hairs  were  parted — with  no  roses  tressed, 
Nor  were  her  meagre  limbs  in  festal  crimson 

dressed. 

LIX 

"  So  !   sleeping  still,  ma  mie  ?   The  night  grows 

old 

And  it  is  time  for  both  to  go  to  rest !  " 

The  old  wife  answered  not ;  her  face  was  cold, 

And  wondrous  calm  and  motionless  her  breast; 

But  Snoek,  still  bending  over  her,  caressed 

Her  cold,  pale  lips,  each  pale  and  shrunken  lid. 

Her  faded  cheek ;  but  not  a  sign  confessed 

She  felt  his  kisses — though  who  doubts  she  did  ? 

Is  love  forgotten  by  the  dead,  then  ?     God 

forbid  ! 
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LX 

"  But  wake,  ma  mie;  for  we  must  go  to  bed  !  " 
He  gently  shook  her — then,  with  a  sharp  cry, 
Sprang  back.  Her  jaw  had  fallen,  and  her  head 
Fell  limply  sidewards,  hanging  horribly ; 
"Wake  up,  wake  up,  »2«  mie!  Thedawn  is  nigh, 
And  ere  the  new  day  break  we  needs  must  sleep ! ' ' 
Then,  with  wild  terror  blazing  in  his  eye, 
He  staggered  forward,  lurched,  and,  groaning 

deep. 
Fell  to  the  floor,  full-length,  a  senseless,  life- 
less heap. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4: 


LXI 

Now  dawn  rose  up  out  of  her  eastern  isle — 
Not  rosy-fingered,  golden-haired  and  gay. 
Not  with  a  maiden-blush  and  loving  smile — 
But,  swathed  in  tempest  and  with  cloud-wracks 

grey, 
She  ushered  in  the  sorrowful  new  day. 
And  in  the  bar-room,  Constantin  de  Book 
Stretched  himself  languidly,  as  who  might  say  : 
"  And  is  it  really  morning  ?  "  then  awoke 
And  sniffed  the  unwholesome  air  stale  with 

tobacco-smoke. 
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LXII 

He  looked  around  him  with  a  drunken  yawn, 
Then  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  about  again  ; 
He  saw  the  chill  light  of  the  spectral  dawn 
Steal  in  around  the  shuttered  window-pane. 
The  fumes  of  drink  still  troubled  his  weak 

brain 
As  shuffling  slowly  forward  he  withdrew ; 
Then,  turning  at  the  door,  he  asked  in  vain 
His  absent  host :  "  Snoek,  what  is  due  to  you  ? 
For,  though  I  cannot  pay,  't  were  not  amiss 

I  knew ! " 

LXIII 

Butwhen  no  voice  replied,  he  called  once  more : 
"  Ho,   Snoek  !    where   are   you  ?  "     Still    no 

answer  came. 
He  crept  behind  the  bar  and  pushed  the  door 
That  led  into  the  second  room. — The  flame 
Had  long  since  left  the  ashes  to  their  shame. — 
"Ho,  Snoek  !  where  are  you.f"    Are  you,  then, 

asleep  ^ " 
And  then  aloud  he  called  his  host  by  name. 
Till,  suddenly,  by  the  dawn's  earliest  peep, 
He  saw  upon  the  floor  a  dim  and  dreadful  heap. 
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LXIV 

Then  fearfully  he  entered  and  pushed  wide 
The  window-shutter.    By  the  vague  half-light 
He  saw  the  fire  long  dead,  on  either  side 
An  old  arm-chair — in  one  of  these,  upright, 
Still  sat  a  terrible  and  ghastly  sight ; 
And  at  its  feet  lay  Snoek — his  one  black  eye 
Was  fixed  and  staring  and  unearthly  bright ; 
And  by  his  head  a  mangy  dog  did  lie 
Who  licked  his  master's  face  and  whimpered 
piteously. 

LXV 

Still  in  a  daze  and  trembling  in  each  limb, 
Constant  stole  from  the  room,  and  made  his 

way 
Out  of  the  silent  tavern.     In  the  dim. 
Uncertain  twilight  of  the  broadening  day 
He  saw  a  battered,  broken  board  that  lay 
Upon  the  ground.    The  signboard  of  the  inn 
Had  yielded  to  the  tempest's  blustering  sway: 
And  there,  split  through  the  length  of  scale 

and  fin, 
On  dry  land  lay  the  Snoek,  that  fish  sans  kith 

or  kin. 
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The  level  plains  of  Flanders  sweep  away 
Unendingly  ;  from  where  the  sun  of  day 
Comes  up  to  where  night's  moon  goes  down — 

a  long, 
Sad  waste,  monotonous  as  a  captive's  song. 
Faint  on  the  dim  horizons,  here  and  there, 
A  church-spire  fades  into  the  quivering  air ; 
Or,  here  and  there,  breasting  the  sweeping 

gales, 
A  windmill  stands  with  ever-whirling  sails ; 
Now  down  the  green  canal  a  laden  barge 
Drifts  idly,  stirring  ripples  at  the  marge — 
And  the  tall  flags  that  fringe   the  water's 

edge. 

The    sighing    rushes    and    the     whispering 

sedge, 
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Sway  gently  as  the  water  sways  below ; 

Or,  down  the  long,  white  highroad,  lumbering 

slow, 
A  heavy  waggon  rumbles  on  its  way 
Drawn  by  six  huge  and  glossy  stallions,  gay 
With  coloured  ribbons ;    and  the  road  gives 

back 
The  clang  of  iron-shod  hooves,  while — crack 

on  crack — 
The  long,  lithe    lash    descends    upon    each 

sweating  back. 

Life  breathes — though  all  around  the  plains 

lie  dead ; 
Life   breathes,    and  Enterprise    lifts  up   her 

head ; 
Not  eager  as  she  is  in  other  lands. 
But   stubborn,  dull,   and    slow — with   heavy 

hands 
Grasping  the  good  she  sets  before  her  eyes — 
No  flaunting  bauble,  but  the  solid  prize 
Of  life  in  ease  and  plenty ;  slow  and  sure 
She  seeks  on  earth  only  what  shall  endure. 
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The  dykes  are  hers— those  miles  of  brick-built 

mound 
That  bid  old  Ocean  keep  his  proper  bound ; 
She  strove  with  him  and  conquered — from 

the  main 
She  seized  the  polder-flats  and  gave  them  to 

the  plain. 

II 

And  like  an  artery  through  the  Flemish  plains 

— An  artery  whence  the  inter-crossing  veins, 

The  many-locked  canals,  draw  their  life- 
blood — 

The  Schelde  rolls  on  his  slow,  imperious  flood. 

The  Schelde — through  whispering  banks  he 
takes  his  way, 

Though  born  an  exile,  northward  toward 
Tournay, 

Past  Oudenarde,  to  join  the  Lys  at  Ghent ; 

Then  turning  here  and  there,  on  pleasure 
bent, 

Flows  many  a  peaceful  mile — for  he  has  found 

His  gentle  partner,  and  a  murmured  sound 
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Of  sighs  and  kisses,  song  and  rippled  mirth, 
Tells   where    he    wanders   o'er   the   flowery 

earth. 
Then  past  Termonde,  till  after  many  a  wide 
And  winding  loop,  he  sees  on  either  side 
The  towers  and  spires  of  Antwerp.     There 

he  feels 
Upon  his  heart  the  weight  of  many  keels ; 
And  many  a  tapering  mast   and  spar   and 

rope. 
Trembles  within  him  like  a  new-born  hope. 
A  whisper  comes — the  whisper  of  the  wild, 
Wide  seas — he  thrills,  as  if  an  orphan  child 
Learned  suddenly  his  father  lived.     A  man, 
No  more  a  child,  westward  with  widening 

span. 

The  river  goes  ;  new  hopes,  new  fears  arise, 

He  sees  new  countries  spread  before  his  eyes ; 

As  man — he  has  a  man's  brave  part  to  play ; 

He  plays  it  bravely,  and  becomes  a  way 

Of  many  sails — a  link  with  lands  afar ; 

The  gentle  path  of  peace — the  sounding  road 

of  war. 
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On,  ever-widening,  now  his  wavelets  smile 
Round  Beveland  and  Tholen — many  an  isle 
And  many  a  sand-bank — Duiveland,  Wolfers- 

dyke, 
Schouwen  and  old-time  Walcheren  ;  then,  like 
The  child  who  finds  his  father  once  again, 
He  flings  his  two  arms  wide  and  clasps  the 

northern  main. 

Ill 

Once,  on  the  coasts  of  Zeeland,  near  the  town 
Of  Breskens,  stood  a  hut ;  it  seemed  to  crown 
With  its  peaked  roof  a  little  knoll  of  land  ; 
The    mournful    plains,   immense    on    either 

hand. 
Showed  the  brown  glebe  in  early  spring — the 

green 
Of  ripening  crops  in  summer,  and  the  sheen 
Of  harvests  burning  in  the  August  sun ; 
Then,  when  the  reaper  had  come  and  gone, 

the  dun. 

Monotonous  stubble.     But  in  winter,  here 

The  winds  came  shouting  in  their  loud  career 
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And  played  their  boisterous  frolics  all  night 

long ; 
Or  clouds  swept  up  the  sky  and  in  a  throng 
Hung  o'er  the  dismal  earth,  and  hour  by  hour 
Was  heard  the  rushing  whisper  of  the  shower. 
But,    to   the    northward   of  the    hut,    there 

flowed 
The  broad,  calm  Schelde — by  day,  the  great 

main-road 
Of  wind  and  sun  and  shifting  cloud,  by  night 
The  dancing-ground  of  many  a  faery  light ; 
Or,  if  the  moon  rode  high,  a  shoreless  sea 
Of  liquid  opal,  sleeping  peacefully. 
A   great   ship   passed — and   in   the    troubled 

stream 
A  hundred  port-holes  gave  back  gleam  for 

gleam ; 
Long  lay  the  trail  of  smoke  on  the  still  air, 
And  in  the  river's  heart  a  shadow  of  despair. 

The  hut  was  now  a  ruin — and,  in  truth. 
Could  not  have  been  much  more  in  prime  of 
youth ; 
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Four  walls  of  brick,  mortared  with  mud;  a  roof 
Of  thatch,  one  window  and  a  door — no  proof 
Against  the  chilly  blast,  the  ceaseless  rain. 
Bright  lichens  battened  on  the  walls ;  the  stain 
Of  time  and  tempest,  like  a  legend,  told 
How  oft  the  lodger  there  had  felt  the  cold. 
How  oft  grown  stiff  and  dank  in  the  long 

showers. 
How  oft  had  trembled  when  the  inclement 

powers 
Battled   and   dealt  their  heavy  blows — poor 

wight. 
Exposed  to  tempest  and  to  time's  despite ! 
The  window-frame  was  bare  of  glass;  the  door 
Lay  mouldering  on  the  ground ;  the  earthen 

floor 
Was  strewn  with  dead  leaves  from  the  dying 

trees 
That  rustled  faintly  in  the  fretful  breeze ; 
The  hearth  was  cracked,  and  'twixt  the  gaping 

stones 

Grew  long,  rank  weeds  and  straggling  grasses  ; 

bones — 
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Bare,  glistening — lay  about  in  heaps,  for  there 
Some  homeless  dog  had  made  his  brigand  lair. 
From  shelter  in  the  chimney-stack,  a  bat 
Flew  out  and  flapped  about ;  a  river-rat 
Hurried  away  from  sound  of  human  tread  ; 
Cobwebs  festooned  the  corners ;  overhead 
The  blackened  rafters  gaped    and,   looking 

through 
The  tattered  thatch — surprised — one  caught 

the  view — 
Oh,  infinitely  far  ! — of  Heaven's  eternal  blue. 

IV 

In  days  gone  by,  an  old,  old  woman  lived 
Year  in,  year  out,  in  this  poor  hut ;  and  thrived 
— God   knows  how  thriftily! — on  what  few 

pence 
Fell  from  the  passers'  scant  benevolence. 
Not  that  she  begged — her  humble  hut  became 
A   shrine;    for   on   her   hearth    the    sacred 

flame 
Of  love's  tenacity  burned  ever  bright ; 
And  strangers  came,  and,  pitying  her  plight, 
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Begged  her  winged  intercession  for  their  souls, 
Commended  her  to  God,  and  dropped  their 

doles. 
And  so  she  lived — till  Death  astride  the  wrack 
— A    Valkyr    riding    on    the    storm-steed's 

back — 
Took  her,  long  weary  with  life's  battle-hell. 
And  in  some  cloud-Valhalla,  where  they  dwell 
Who  fought  like  giants  and  like  heroes  fell, 
Set  her  to  feast  among  the  sceptred  Dead, 
And,  as  a  body  when  the  soul  is  fled. 
The  hut  fell  to  decay — no  more  her  lamp 
Shone  o'er  the  plains,  dimmed  by  the  night- 
fog  damp 
Until  it  spread  a  halo  round  the  place ; 
The  window-pane  was  blank,  as  when  the 

grace 
Of  living  eyes  has  left  the  dead  man's  face. 
No  more  the  eyes  of  Walcheren  espied. 
Faint  o'er  the  river-waters  waste  and  wide, 
Far  to  the  left  of  Breskens,  one  lone  light 
Burn  steadfastly,  a  beacon  to  the  sight 

Of  mariners  who  sailed  that  way  by  night. 
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No  more,  at  dawn  of  day,  went  up  one  long 
Thin    line    of  smoke — an  incense-vestured 

song — 
No  more  the  wanderer,  weary  on  his  way, 
Caught  the  bright  welcome  of  her   fire — as 

day 
Declined,  and  in  the  west,  died  the  sun's  last 

red  ray. 

And  Moeder  Marie's  self — she  was  as  bent 
As  some  old  tree,  that  on  the  bare  extent 
Of  the  wide  moor  feels  the  sou-wester  blow, 
Strong  from  the  crested  sea.     Long,  long  ago 
Her  hair  had  lost  its  flaxen  glory,  now 
It  clung  in  thin,  stray  wisps  about  her  brow. 
Snow-white ;    her    brow   itself  was  wrinkle- 
seamed  , 
And   from   her  wrinkled  face  her  two  eyes 

gleamed 
Still  wondrous  bright  and  burning — as  two 

stars 
That  gleam   between  the  brown  and  netted 

bars, 
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The  twigs  and  branches,  of  an  ancient  ash 
Stripped  of  its  summer-foliage  by  the  lash 
Of  angry  winter.    Her  poor  hands  were  white, 
Weary  with  work  and  praying,  day  and  night, 
Poor  hands  that  trembled  at  her  prayer ;  her 

cheek 
Was  pale  and  shrunk,  her  lips  thin,  tremulous 

and  weak. 

Thus  lodge  and  lodger  fitted — each  to  each — 
A  woeful  pair  enough ;  yet  both  can  teach 
A  lesson  that  young  hearts  and  joyous  times 
May  learn  with  profit  in  these  simple  rimes : 
How  love  is  not  to  changeful  beauty  bound. 
Nor  changeful  with  the  years;  how  love  is  found 
In  the  poor  hearts  of  simple  folk,  and  needs 
No  other  loveliness  than  lovely  deeds. 
No  crown  but  loving  looks  and  words  that  bless, 
No  deity  but  single-heartedness. 
And  for  his  heaven,  no  palace  of  the  sky. 
But  simple  truth  and  loyal  constancy, 
And  for  his  chiefest  praise — the  faith  that  can- 
not die. 
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It  was  her  custom  when  the  sun  was  up, 
Her  simple  matins  said,  her  humble  cup 
Of  goat's  milk  drunk,  her  meal  of  rye-bread 

o'er, 
To  go  and  stand  upon  the  shelving  shore 
Of  the  broad  Schelde,  and  there  while  hours 

rolled  on 
To  gaze  across  the  waters  till  the  sun 
Crimsoned   the  west,  and   from  her  eastern 

cave 
Night  rose  and  spread  her  hands  o'er  waste 

and  wave. 
But  if  the  regent-moon  rose  with  the  night, 
Still  would  she  stand — a  strange  and  ghostly 

sight — 
Still  would  she  gaze — till  to  her  weary  eyes 
She  felt  the  tide  of  sleep  begin  to  rise ; 
Then  with  a  sigh  she  sought  her  lonely  rest 
And  dreamed  till  dawn  appeared,  and  east  and 

west 
Had  changed  their  rule,  each  in  the  other's 

purple  dressed. 
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V 

Long,  long  ago  the  bells  of  Bresken-kerke 
Had  rung  her  wedding  with  Terlink,  whose 

work, 
— Sea-fishing — added  to  her  father's  dower, 
Had   fitted  up  their  home — the  brick-built 

tower 
Of  an  old  mill.     Once  the  December  gales 
Had  wrecked  it,  and  the  huge  cross  of  the 

sails, 
Like  a  mad  giant  in  a  fit  of  pain, 
Whirling    his   arms,  had  stalked  across  the 

plain ; 
Large  strides,  o'er  many  a  stretch  of  level 

ground, 
— O'er  pasture,  paddock,  plough-land — till 

't  was  found 
— The  wreck  of  some  weird  ship  by  sea-ghosts 

held— 
Stuck  in  a  sand-bank  of  the  river  Schelde. 
Often  they  took  their  walk,  when  storm  or 

tide 

Forbad  his  trade,  along  the  river's  side ; 
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The  level  miles  unheeded  slipped  away, 

For  they  were  young,  and   love  was  at  his 

May; 
And    many  a  time  dark  night  had  settled 

down 
Before    they    sought    the    outskirts    of   the 

town, 
Their  solitary  tower — their  meal  of  bread, 
Salt  herrings  and  brown  beer — their  marriage- 
bed  ; 
And  many  a  time  they  stood  and  watched  to- 
gether 
The  surging  flood,  the  war  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  black  battalions  of  the  clouds  sweep  by. 
And  on  the  Schelde,  dark  mirror  of  the  sky. 
The   gusts  of  mighty  winds,  the   pattering 

drops 
Of  rain,  the  long  dark  waves  whose  ranked 

tops 
Gleamed  like  the  helmet-crests  of  marching 

men, 
And   far   away   the   dim,  blurred    lights   of 

Walcheren. 
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On  one  such  night — a  year  had  scarcely  fled 
Since  Bresken  bells  proclaimed  that  they  were 

wed — 
They  walked  beside  the  river-bank  ;  the  night 
So  black,  it  needed  rather  sound  than  sight 
To  pick  their  way  along  the  margin-sands 
'Twixt  flood  and  field.    They  went  with  clasp- 
ing hands 
In  silence,  since  the  roar  of  wind  and  tide 
Forbad    soft    speech.      The    woman    at    his 

side 
Clung  closer  to  Terlink,  as  every  yard 
Plunged  them  in  ever  blacker  gloom — un- 

starred, 
Unmooned,  unbeaconed,and  with  fierce  clouds 

barred. 
Then  suddenly  Terlink  stopped  short :   "  Stay ! 

Hist! 
Did  not  you  hear  a  cry .''  another  ^     List ! 
It  seems  to  come  from  somewhere  on  our 

right, 

Some   sand-bank  of  the   river — What  poor 

wight 
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Has  lost  his  way  out  there  ?     Hark,  there 

again; 
Help  !  help  !     I  hear  it  through  the  wind  and 

rain ! 
And  if  I  hear  it  shall  he  cry  in  vain  ? 
Stand  you  upon  this  little  grassy  knoll, 
And  wait.     Again  I  heard  it !     By  my  soul 
I  will  not  leave  the  poor  wretch  there  to  die ! 
Wait  here  for  me ;  and,  when  you  hear  me 

cry, 
Cry  back  again — for  on  a  night  like  this 
I  cannot  find  my  way.     Come,  Marie,  kiss — 
And  let  me  go  ;  another  kiss  !  and — hark  ! 
Stand  there  and  wait  for  me  !  "    This  said,  the 

dark 
Absorbed  him,  and  he  made  his  witless  track 
Down  to  the  treacherous  sand-banks  and  the 

black 
Swift-rising  current  of  the  Schelde.     And  she  .'' 
She  stands  there  waiting  while  the  moments 

flee. 
And  listens  for  a  voice  that  never  more  shall 
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VI 

When  morning  came  the  neighbours  found 
her  there, 

Pale,  cold  and  mute — an  emblem  of  de- 
spair. 

*'  And  what  has  happened  ?  " — and  she  told 
her  tale. 

"  But  since  he  has  not  come,  of  what  avail 

To  wait  for  him  .''     By  this  he  must  be  dead  ! 

Best  hurry  home  again."     But  Marie  said  : 

"  Without  Terlink  I  have  not  any  home ; 

He  never  lied  to  me ;  and  he  will  come  !  " 

And  then  her  father  and  her  brothers  came. 

"  And  will  you  wait  him  still  ^  In  Heaven's 
name 

What  means  this  madness .''  By  this  time  he 
feeds 

The  sharks — maybe — or  tangled  in  green 
weeds 

Lies  in  some  hollow  of  the  homeless  main ; 

'T  is  folly  waiting  ;  come,  get  home  again." 

But  Marie  wept,  and  made  the  same  reply: 

"  Terlink  will  come  again  ;  he  does  not  lie  ! 
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And  should   he   come  one   night   of  storm, 

and  I 
Were   waiting    not   to  guide  him  with  my 

cry, 
How  would   he   find  his  treacherous  way  ? 

Ah,  think, 
Think   of  him  wandering    on  the  Schelde's 

dark  brink. 
And  listening  for  my  voice  in  vain  :  Terlink  ! 

TerHnk ! " 

"So  leave  her  to  herself;    the  cold  and  wet 
Will  drive  her  seek  a  father's  shelter  yet !  " 
And  so  they  left  her;  but  when  days  had 

flown 
And  still  she  did  not  come,  and  still  alone 
Stood  on  the  little  knoll  of  grass,  and  still 
Gazed  o'er   the  waste  of  waters,  grey  and 

chill ; 
When  night — the  horror   of  the  conscious 

stars, 
When  wind  and  rain  and  lightning's  jagged 

bars 
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Still  failed  to  move  her — then  her  brothers 

built 
A  little  hut  for  her.     "  Why,  if  thou  wilt 
Dwell  here,  we  cannot  let  thee  pine  away, 
Exposed  to  all  the  spite  of  night  and  day ! 
But  think — Terlink  is  in  his  watery  grave ; 
There  lives  for  thee  yet  many  a  lusty  knave  ; 
Thou  hast  thy  youth,  thou  hast  thy  father's 

dower — 
When  thou  hast  wept  out  love's  allotted  hour 
Thou  yet  canst  wed  !  "     But  Marie,  through 

her  tears, 
Said  :   "I  will  wait — if  for  a  hundred  years. 
Terlink  said  he  would  come,  and  come  he 

will." 
And  so  they  built  her  hut,  and  from  the  mill 
Brought  her  a  bed,  a  table  and  a  chair, 
Some    clothes  —  and    left    her   to   her   life's 

despair. 
And  while  they  lived,  they  gave  her  from 

their  store 

The  food  that  kept  pale  hunger  from  the 

door; 
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And  when  they  died,  the  close-fist  neighbours 

brought 
The    little   surplus    they    could    spare — and 

thought, 
So  doing,   that  her  prayers  were    none  too 

cheaply  bought. 

VII 

Time  passed.  She,  first,  in  watching  spent 
the  day 

And  weeping  wore  the  weary  night  away ; 

And  it  was  when  the  skies  were  bleak  and 
black, 

When  storms  were  loud,  the  Schelde  a  wind- 
ing track 

Of  danger  and  of  darkness,  that  she  most 

Would  stand  upon  the  bank — a  thin,  pale 
ghost — 

Gazing  into  the  gloom.    And  she  would  cry  : 

"  Terlink,  Terlink,  this  way,  this  way ! 
'T  is  I, 

Your  Marie,  that  is  calling  you.     This  way ! 

I  wait  for  you,  O  many  a  night  and  day ! 
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Come   back,    come   back,    Terlink ! "      But 

when  no  sound 
Came  from  the  deeps  where  all  her  joy  lay 

drowned. 
When  never  an  answering  voice  her  voice  re- 
turned, 
And    hope's    fierce    fire    within    her    lowly 

burned, 
She    took    Despair    beneath    her    roof,    and 

learned 
From  her  the  sad  philosophy  of  grief. 
Less  often  now  in  tears  she  found  relief; 
But,  in  the  place  of  her  tumultuous  woe, 
In  her  heart's  garden  there  began  to  grow 
Pale  resignation  and  white-petalled  calm ; 
And  from  their  wan,  narcotic  blooms,  some 

balm 
Distilled  upon  her  soul  and  gave  her  ease ; 
Folk  saw  and,  wondering,  named  it  falsely 

peace. 
For   't   is   not   peace,   the   brittle   crust   that 

forms 

O'er  the  volcano's  subterranean  storms  ; 
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It  is  not  peace,  the  placid  ocean's  smile 
When    in    her    emerald    caves   there   sleeps 

awhile 
The  might  of  waves  and  all  the  tempest's 

roar; 
It    is    not    peace     that    broods    upon    the 

shore 
Of  Almotanah,  nor  Alp's  lifeless  field 
Of   ice — O    what    swift    tears    its    caverns 

yield ! 
Peace  dwells  with  joy ;    and  if  no  joy  be 

there, 
It    is    not    peace;    't    is    but   a    passionless 

despair. 

And  yet  not  idly  did  she  spend  her  life, 

But  in  long  intercession — passionate  strife 

Against  the  perils  that  on  earth  abound. 

Day  after  day  arose  the  murmured  sound 

Of    prayer    and    supplication ;    she    would 

say : 

"  Lo,  Thou  hast  promised,  when  Thy  children 

pray, 
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To  hear  their  voice,  to  grant  them  what  they 

ask; 
O  let  my  pleading  be  no  fruitless  task ! 
O  Thou  who  art  a  Star  above  the  Sea, 
Sweet  Mother-Maid,  be  merciful  to  me ; 

0  Thou,  who  on  the  lake  of  Galilee 

Didst  say  to  the  wild  wave  and   the  loud 

gale, 
'  Be  still ! '  and  they  were  still,  for  all  who 

sail. 
This  night,  the  dangerous  deserts  of  the  deep 

1  lift  my  heart  in  supplication  !     Keep 
Watch  o'er  their  ways ;  defend  them  from  the 

war 
Of  wind  and  water  ;  to  their  native  shore 
Send  them  again  in  peace  !     And  most  I  pray 
For  the  brave  Flemish  folk  who,  day  by  day. 
Face  death  upon  the  Schelde ;  O  be  thine  arm 
Around  them  still !     O  keep  them  from  all 

harm  ! " 
And   she  would  take  her  lantern,  night  by 

night. 

And  set  it  in  her  window  for  a  beacon-light. 
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VIII 

So  years  rolled  on.     Long  had  she  lost  the 

glow 
Of  youth ;  her  back  was  bent,  her  step  was 

slow; 
Her  eyes  alone  burned  with  a  ceaseless  fire — 
As  if  in  them  unconquerable  Desire 
Had  lit  two  watch-fires,  though  the  hordes 

of  Doubt 
Had    pitched    their   camps   of  darkness   all 

about ; 
As  if  in  them  all  Hopes  that  were  not  quenched 
Had  leagued  themselves,   a    little   band  en- 
trenched 
Behind    the   breastworks   of  her   faith — her 

eyes 
Yet  gave  a  challenge  to  the  threatening  skies  : 
"  He  said  that  he  would  come — and  all  the 

rest  is  lies  !  " 

One  night — now  sixty  years  had  passed — one 

night 

She  sat  within  her  hovel  by  the  light 
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Of  her  storm-lantern ;    and  she  read   once 

more 
The  words  well-known  of  her — for  o'er  and 

o'er 
She    said    them    to   herself  the   whole   day 

long, 
As  though  they  were  a  spell :    "  For  love  is 

strong 
As   death."     Then,   musing :    *'  Neither  can 

the  floods 
Drown  it !  "     Meanwhile,  the  coursers  of  the 

clouds 
Swept  from  their  barriers,  and  the  lightning- 
flash 
Came  down  upon  them  like  the  stinging  lash 
Some  giant  of  the  tempest  wielded.     Crack 
Came  the  sharp  thunder  and  the  skies  gave 

back 
From  all  their  hollow  hills  an  answering  roar ; 
The  winds  leapt  up  and  harnessed  them  to 

war 

And  the  broad  Schelde  grew  black  from  shore 

to  shore. 
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Sudden,  the  old  dame  started,  dropped  her 

Book, 
And  to  her  wild  eyes  sprang  a  wilder  look ; 
Hark  !  what  was  that  ?  was  it  not,  then,  a  cry  ? 
Faintly  it  came  again  :   "  Marie  !     'T  is  I ! 
Terlink !  "     Without  a   thought   she  seized 

the  light 
To  guide  her  husband  through  the  treacherous 

night, 
And  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge.     The  tide 
Was  swiftly  rising,  yet  on  either  side 
Of  the  broad  Schelde  a  bank  of  sloping  sand 
Gleamed   in  the  lightning-glare.      She  took 

her  stand 
Hard  by  the  river's  edge,  and  cried  aloud  : 
"  This  way,  Terlink,  this  way  !  "  and  through 

the  shroud 
Of  storm  and  darkness  rang  again  her  cry, 
And  yet  more  loud  again  :    "  'T  is  I !     Ter- 
link !     'T  is  I !  " 

Still  swiftly  flowed  the  inrush  of  the  stream, 

And  still  she  stood — her  lantern's  yellow  gleam 
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Rocked  on  the  river's  rocking  waves.  O  God  ! 
What  was  that  shadow  struggling  in  the  flood  ? 
And  now  a  voice  came  faintly  through  the 

storm : 
"  Help  !  help  !     I  perish  !  "  and  the  shadowy 

form 
Was  lost  a  moment.     Then  again  :   "  I  sink  ! 
Help !    help ! "    and  Marie  stood   upon  the 

brink, 
And   wept   and    cried    aloud  :       "  Terlink  ! 

Terlink ! " 
Then  suddenly  she  threw  away  her  light, 
— What  ghost,  what  glamour  of  the  wild, 

wild  night 
Bewildered  her  andfooledher  haunted  sighti* — 
And  flinging  wide  her  arms  she  stood  a  spell, 
Then  clasped  the  shadows  of  the  night — and 

fell 
Happy  and  dead  upon  the  margin-sands ! 
The  tide  came  in,  and  Schelde  with  gentle 

hands 

Folded  her  to  his  ancient  heart.     The  tide 

Came  in — the  tide  went  out ;  and  on  the  wide 
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Wet  sand-banks,  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn,  no 

trace 
Was  left  to  mark  the  midnight  trysting-place  ! 
The  tide  came  in,  the  tide  went  out — and  men 
Wondered  awhile — the  lights  of  Walcheren 
Could  tell  no  tales;  the  tide  came  in,  the 

tide 
Went  out — and  men  forgot.    But  by  the  side 
Of  the  broad  Schelde  a  little  hut  of  stone 
Was  left  to  moulder  in  the  winds  alone, 
And  through  the  gaping  rafters  the  blue  sky 
Looked  down — Heaven  smiles  and  Earth*s 

brief  seasons  fly ; 
The  tide  comes  in,  the  tide  goes  out — men 

live  and  die. 
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Alone,  amid  the  mournful  loneliness 

Of    plains     far-reaching    to    the    horizon's 

bourn, 
That,    barren    of    the    harvest's    beauteous 

dress, 
Stretch  on  for  ever — as  in  silent  scorn 
Of  man,  and   man's  mean  worthless  ways ; 

forlorn 
Beside  the  cheerless  waters,  sad  and  chill, 
Of  the  canal,  whose  sedgy  margins  mourn 
As    the    wind    sways    the     rushes     to     his 

will; 
Bare  and  forbidding,  stands  one  melancholy 

mill. 
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II 

Sullen  and  dull  the  sky — one  uniform 
Monotonous  mass,  a  moving  pall  of  cloud  ; 
The  wind,  oracular  of  a  rising  storm. 
Around  the  desolate  windmill  howls  aloud  ; 
Beneath  the  blast  the  poplar-trees  are  bowed — 
Look !  how  they  lean  to  landward,  far  and 

near! 
And,  as  they  stretch  away,  they  seem  a  crowd 
Of  phantoms  flying  in  a  fit  of  fear. 
Thoughts  fleeing  from  remorse,  or  year  pur- 
sued by  year. 

Ill 
But  yet  the  windmill — little  like  poor  man's 
Weak  will ! — stands  firm,  howe'er  the  tempest 

rails, 
Blowwild, blow  mild  thewind;  andwith  its  vans 
Crosses  itself  upon  the  brow.     The  gales 
Beat  down  upon  it,  but  its  flapping  sails 
Laugh  in  their  teeth  :   "  The  more  you  blow  " 

say  they 
"The  more  we  lash  you  with  our  whirring 

flails  !  " 
Thus  they  keep  up  their  boisterous  roundelay. 
Whirled,  like  Ixion's  wheel,  for  ever  and  a 

day. 
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IV 

Brown  stretch  the  fields,  fresh-ploughed  in 

early  spring, 
The  serried  furrows  seem  to  reach  the  sky 
Where  the  blue  bends  to  kiss  theearth'sdarkring; 
Then,  with  his  seeds — oats,  barley,  wheat  or 

rye — 
The  sower  goes  to  sow.     The  mute  seeds  lie 
Hidden  awhile,  till  suddenly  the  plain 
Turnssoftly  green;  the  rooks  with  clamorous  cry 
Sweep  down  upon  the  fields  in  search  of  gain  : 
The  black  sails  of  marauders  o'er  an  emerald 

main. 

V 

Then  August  smiles,  and  the  green  laughs  out 

gold ; 
The  reapers  come — no  sickles  in  their  hands : 
Mind  does  to-day  what  muscle  did  of  old ; 
And  see ! — swift-whirring  wheels  and  flying 

bands — 
Immense,    the     humming     threshing-engine 

stands ! 
In  the  late  August  moon  the  bare  fields  sleep  ; 
O'erflowing  garners  crown  the  golden  lands  ; 
Each  bare  field  boasts  a  high-piled  fodder-heap ; 
As  men  have  sown  the  seed  so  they  the  harvest 

reap.  % 
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VI 

Then  to  the  mill,  amid  its  plains  forlorn, 
From  every  granary — miles  and  miles  around — 
In  heavy  wains  the  golden  grain  is  borne ; 
And  there — hark  to  the  mill-stone's  scranch- 

ing  sound — 
Into  white  flour  the  golden  grain  is  ground. 
Thence,  in  slow  barges  with  wide  wings  of  red, 
— To  what  dark  town,  what  misty  village, 

bound  ? — 
— The  blue  canal  beneath,  blue  sky  o'erhead — 
Forth  to  the  world  it  goes,  a  people's  daily  bread. 

VII 

Should  you,  by  chance,  some  happy  summer 

morn. 
Pass  by  the  place,  when  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 
The  breeze  asleep,  the  fields  of  waving  corn 
Golden  around  you  spread  on  left  and  right. 
How  sweet  the  mill  would  seem  !     But,  when 

the  night 

Draws  on  and  the  wind  wakens,  come  again — 

Then  would  you  see  a  darker,  drearier  sight : 

A  lonely  giant  on  the  lonely  plain 

Whirling  his  arms  around  in  madness  and  in  pain. 
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VIII 

And  such  a  night  it  was,  when  in  his  room 
Sat  Andreas  van  Tilt.     The  rumbling  sound 
Of  the  mill's  engines  thundered  through  the 

gloom — 
For  still  the  vanswere  whirring,  whirring  round, 
Though  all  the  day 's  appointed  grist  was  ground . 
But  Andreas  was  blind  and  deaf  to  all : 
All  that  he  saw  was  a  sod-covered  mound, 
All  that  he  heard  the  heavy  earth-clod's  fall. 
The  mournful  sights  and  sounds  of  his  wife's 

funeral. 

IX 

J  eannette !  Jeannette !  She  had  been  his  sole  love 
Through  twenty  years.     His  passion  had  been 

such 
As  joyful  Seraphs  register  above. 
Unless  they  deem  it  somewhat  over-much. 
Pure  as  untrodden  snow,  without  a  touch 
Of  earth,  from  anger  and  suspicion  free. 
And  now,  like  a  lame  man  without  a  crutch. 
Or  helmless  ship  upon  a  troubled  sea. 
Poor  Andreas  was  lost — so  much  to  him  was 

she. 
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X 

All  he  could  think  of,  as  he  sat  alone 
In  the  lone  windmill  on  the  plains  forlorn, 
Was  the  priest's  solemn  and  monotonous  tone. 
The  passing-bell — and  how,  that  very  morn. 
He  stood  and  watched  his  wife's  dead  body 

borne 
Out  from  the  church  to  the  grave's  cold  em- 
brace ; 
And  not  till  all  was  over  had  he  torn 
Himself  away — then  sadly  set  his  face 
Over  the  mournful  plains  and  come  to  his  own 
place. 

XI 

But,  as  he  left  the  churchyard,  Pieter  Nol 

Came  up  to  him  with  muttered  sympathy ; 

His  own  voice  was  impatient  of  control. 

He  seemed  well-nigh  as  desolate  as  he 

To  whom  he  gave  his  comfort — men  might  see 

His  eyes  were  swollen  and  his  lids  were  red. 

But  Andreas  van  Tilt,  impatiently 

Shook  off  his  friend;  and  Pieter,  with  slow  tread, 

Went  back  to  his  own  home  to  mourn  the 

buried  dead. 
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XII 

Pieter  was  Andreas  van  Tilt's  best  friend ; 
Long  had  they  known  each  other — from  the 

days 
Before  Jeannette  had  come  to  put  an  end 
To  bachelor  delights.     But  with  good  grace 
— Won  by  the  charm  of  the  bride's  pretty  face — 
Pieter  accepted  the  changed  state  of  things, 
And  gladly  took  mere  friendship's  second  place; 
Saying  :   "  Shall  I  grudge  Andreas  what  brings 
Him  life's  best  gift  ?     I'll  take  you  both  be- 
neath my  wings !  " 

XIII 

Tilt  met  her  first  one  morning  when  she  came 

To  buy  some  flour.    He  kept  her  talking  there 

By  the  forlorn  canal ;  he  asked  her  name, 

Where  was  her  home  and  who  her  parents  were. 

Jeannette  was  pretty,  with  that  shade  of  hair 

— Not  gold  nor  flaxen,  but  between  the  two — 

That  is  not  met  with  out  of  Flanders ;  fair 

Of  face,  slight-figured,  and  with  eyes  of  blue 

That  meant  more  than  she  said,  and  said  more 

than  she  knew. 
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XIV 

Jeannette  was  pretty — Andreas,  simple  wight, 
Thought  her  the  fairest  thing  on  the  wide 

earth ; 
Grew,  as  love's  wont,  poetic  :  called  the  light 
Of  her  blue  eyes  two  sunlit  pools  of  mirth. 
He  could  not  dream  of  anything  more  worth 
Than  his  Jeannette — for  now  he  called  her  so 
To  his  hushed  heart,  in  which  there  came  to 

birth 
— After  true  Flemish  fashion,  sure  and  slow — 
Love — no  fierce   passionate  fire,  but   a   dull 

stubborn  glow. 

XV 

Jeannette  came  often  to  the  lonely  mill 

Over  the  lonely  plain — where  could  she  get 

Flour  ground  so  fine  ? — and  often  lingered  till 

Red  in  the  west  the  summer  sun  had  set. 

And  Andreas,  shyly  talking  to  Jeannette 

And  trembling  as  he  held  her  hand,  could  hear 

The  great  vans,  whirled  in  their  wild  pirouette. 

Repeat  a  name  of  all  dear  names  most  dear : 

"  Jeannette  —  Jeannette  —  Jeannette  !  "   they 

shouted  in  his  ear. 
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XVI 

And  so  began  that  love,  which,  year  on  year. 
Withstood  the  buffets  of  the  world ;  Jeannette 
Grew,  as  the  years  rolled  onward,  still  more  dear 
To  him,  who,  when  her  sun  of  life  was  set, 
Said  in  his  darkness  that  he  loved  her  yet 
More  tenderly  than  twenty  years  ago. 
And  now  poor  Andreas  wept  in  wild  regret, 
While  the  mill's  roar  sent  to  the  room  below 
A  thundered  consolation   to  his  heart's  deep 
woe. 

XVII 

He  raised  his  head  and  ceased  awhile  his  weep- 
ing ; 
He  sat  and  listened  to  the  vans'  loud  whirr ; 

And  as  each  whirling  arm  rushed,  downward- 
sweeping. 
It  stabbed  the  bosom  of  the  cold  night-air. 
Then  fled  away — wailing  in  its  despair. 
And  as  each  arm  swept  downward,  a  sharp  pang 
Of  anguish  smote  him  at  the  thought  of  her 
For  whom,  that  morn,  the  doleful  death-bell 

rang. 
For  whom  the  priest  intoned,  for  whom  the 

boy-choir  sang. 
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XVIII 

"  Never  again  " — so  said  each  whirring  van — 
"  Never  again  shall  he  behold  his  bride ; 
Never  again,  for  since  the  world  began 
The  tomb  has  never  flung  its  portals  wide. 
Never  again — although  he  wept  and  sighed 
A  thousand  years,  a  thousand  years  in  vain  ! 
Never  again — although  he  prayed  and  cried 
To  Heaven  for  pity  on  his  bitter  pain  ! 
Never    again    shall    he    behold    her — never 
again ! 

XIX 

And,  as  he  listened,  came  into  his  mind 
A  wild  desire  to  see  her  face  once  more. 
His  mad  intent  seemed  hinted  by  the  wind, 
And,  through  the  gloom,  the  mill's  perpetual 

roar 
Became  like  voices,  which  was  noise  before : 
"  Only  to  see  her  !  "  groaned  its  hollow  boom  ; 
And  the  wind  shrieked  :   "  To  see  her  as  of 

yore ! 
Then  Andreas  plunged  into  the  tempest-gloom 
And  thunder  split  the  heavens  like  the  crack 

of  doom. 
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XX 

And  now  he  stands  in  the  dim  burial-ground 
— Mad  Andreas ! — and  with  the  sexton's  spade 
Digs  up  the  sodden  earth-clods  of  the  mound 
Only  that  melancholy  morning  made ; 
Far  through  the  night  he  digs,  till  he  has  laid 
Revealed  what  should  for  ever  have  been  hid  ; 
— Does  not  the  lightning  make  the  man  afraid  ? 
Do  not  the  black  skies  thunder :  "  We  for- 
bid "  ?— 
Then,  with  one  mighty  wrench,  tears  off  the 
coffin-lid  ! 

XXI 

Jeannette !  Jeannette !    He  sees  her  once  again ; 
He  sees,  O  once  again  !  his  darling's  face ; 
For  the  white  lightning  made  her  features  plain. 
And  cruel  Death  had  not  begun  to  trace 
The  legend  of  life's  last  and  worst  disgrace. 
Jeannette !  Jeannette !  and  Andreas  clasped  his 

bride 
In  one  long,  mad,  delirious  embrace. 
But  what  was  that,  with  faded  ribbon  tied. 
Which  from  her  cerements  slipped  and  fell 

down  at  his  side  ? 
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XXII 

It  looked  like  letters  by  its  shape  and  size — 
Letters  tied  up  with  ribbon  ;  but  from  whom  ? 
He  could  not  tell,  although  he  strained  his 

eyes 
To  read  the  writing  in  the  murky  gloom ; 
Then  with  a  last,  long  look,  he  gave  the  tomb 
Back  its  just  tax  and  sadly  turned  away ; 
Like  lead  upon  him  weighed  the  sense  of  doom; 
Letters — from  whom?  he  wondered — and  the 

day 
Broke  o'er  the  mournful  plains,  cheerless  and 

cold  and  grey. 

XXIII 

He  did  not  know  that  when  his  darling  lay 

Weak  with  death's  presage,  nerveless  onher  bed, 

— When  the  confessing  priest  had  gone  away — 

She  called  to  Widow  Vanderbeer  and  said  : 

"  Hist,  Mother  !   Ere  Van  Tilt  and  I  were  wed 

We  wrote  each  day  to  one  another ;  take 

From  my  bureau,  that  packet  tied  in  red — 

And  lay  it  in  my  coffin ;  do  not  break 

The  ribbon — I  would  keep  it  for  my  husband's 

sake." 
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XXIV 

Old,  wrinkled,  worthless  Widow  Vanderbeer, 
Riddled  with  evil  to  the  very  bone ! 
She  kept  a  slattern  shop  of  mercer-ware 
Paid  in  gros  sous  and  measured  by  the  aune  ; 
Then  she  would  tend  the  sick  folk — sit  and 

moan 
In  hireling  sympathy — and,  for  a  price. 
Watch  by  the  shrouded  bodies  all  alone. 
Bind  up  their  chins,  put  coppers  on  their  eyes, 
Attend  their  Mass  and  wing  their  souls  to 

Paradise. 

XXV 

She  took  the  packet ;  by  the  taper's  light 
Long    she   the   cramped  and    faded  writing 

scanned ; 
Then  said,  in  a  harsh  hiss — part  greed, part  spite, 
And  part  mock  virtue :  "This?  your  husband's 

hand  ? 
How  say  you  then  ?     I  do  not  understand  !  " 
The  wife  sneered  back :    "  How  ?   have  you 

never  before 
Told  lies  ?  " — then   pleading — "  Do  what  I 

command ; 
And  see — there,  on  the  shelf — a  louis  (Tor^^ 
Done !  and  the  shining  disk  helped  swell  the 

widow's  store. 
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XXVI 

Back  at  the  mill,  as  soon  as  he  could  see, 
Andreas  broke  the  ribbon,  looked  and  read  : 
— "  My  love,  Jeannette." — "  Sweetest  Jean- 

nette." — "  Ma  mie" 
So  much  he  saw,  then  with  a  sickening  dread 
Turned  the  last  page — who  wrote  so  to  the 

dead  ? 
He  looked — he  saw — he  stared  upon  the  name; 
But  not  a  single  word  his  pale  lips  said. 
Then,  with  the  written  proofof  his  wife's  shame, 
He  went  to  the  bleak  hearth  and  made  the 

dull  fire  flame. 

XXVII 

For  ten  sad  years,  then,  he  had  been  deceived  ! 

— The  first  black  date  was  ten  bad  years  ago — 

For  ten  mad  years,  poor  fool,  he  had  believed 

His  wife  as  pure  as  gold,  as  chaste  as  snow ; 

For  ten  glad  years  he  had  been  wont  to  go 

With  a  proud,  happy  smile  upon  his  face ; 

And  through  these  ten  long  years  he  did  not 

know 

His  best  friend's  treachery,  his  wife's  disgrace, 

And  that  the  mill — his  mill — had  been  their 

trysting-place. 
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XXVIII 

And  yet  there  seemed  no  menace  in  his  mood. 
He  neither  wept  nor  raged — but  seemed  a 

thing 
Inanimate,  and  carved  in  senseless  wood, 
As,  hour  on  hour,  he  sat  there  pondering ; 
Then  did  he  hear  the  whirring  of  each  wing 
As  whizzing    it  whirled    past  the  window- 
square  ; 
Requiem  aeternam  first  they  seemed  to  sing — 
Then  Miserere  !  burst  from  their  despair — 
Then   shrieked   the  Dies  Irae  through  the 
stormful  air. 

XXIX 

Then  Andreas  wrote  a  letter  too  :   "  Dear  Nol, 

Pray  you  forgive  me  yesterday's  rebuff; 

I  was  distraught  with  tears,  and  my  sick  soul 

Could  ill  endure  your  sympathy — such  stuff 

Softens  not  grief  but  rather  makes  it  rough. 

But  I  am  lonely  in  my  lonely  sorrow, 

Broken  in  spirit,  and  were  glad  enough 

Of  your  good  company  that  I  might  borrow 

Comfort  and  strength  to-night  to  cheer  the 

weary  morrow." 
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XXX 

That  done,  he  sent  it  by  a  lazy  wight 
That  idled  round  the  mill ;  and  then  alone 
He  seized  the  tail-pole,  and  with  main  and 

might 
Turned  the  huge  mill  round  on  its  pivot-cone  ; 
Then  suddenly  the  ponderous  grinding  stone 
Grew  slower,  and  the  sails  less  swift — until, 
With  many  a  tearing  creak  and  one  last  groan, 
The  stone  stopped  dead,  the  whirring  vans 

stood  still ; 
And  unaccustomed  silence  reigned  throughout 

the  mill. 

XXXI 

Then  up  among  the  rafters,  where  the  gales 

Were  felt  in  all  their  fury,  fierce  and  free. 

He  threw  the  trap-door  open,  where  the  sails 

Met  at  the  cross-road  of  the  axle-tree ; 

And  then,  determining  the  night  should  be 

— Though  mournful — spent  in  funeral-festive 

state. 

He  fetched  three  hogsheads  from  his  cellary ; 

So  did  the  trapper  set  the  trap  and  bait. 

Surveyed  his  handiwork  and  then  sat  down 

to  wait. 
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XXXII 

At  twilight  Pieter  came,  and  hour  on  hour 
These  two — as  in  the  pot-house  days  of  yore — 
Talked,    smoked    and    drank.      Meanwhile, 

around  the  tower 
The  tempest  howled  aloud — a  blinding  roar. 
Andreas  smoked  and  Pieter  drank  the  more  ; 
— One  burned,  the  other  drowned,  his  spirit's 

woe ; — 
And  long  they  talked  and  eased  each  other's 

sore 
With  memories  and  yarns  of  long  ago. 
The  smoke  ceased  not  to  curl,  the  beer  ceased 

not  to  flow. 

XXXIII 

"  Ah,  Andreas,  Andreas !  never  will  you  get 

Another  wife  like  her  !  "  so  Pieter  said  ; 

"  She  was  the  best  of  wives,  the  poor  Jeannette! 

And  now  to  think  she  lies  among  the  dead  !  " 

"Ah  no!"  said  Andreas,  and  he  shook  his  head 

And  from  his  false  eye  wiped  a  phantom-tear, 

"  Where  is  her  equal !     Should  again  I  wed 

*Twere  with  another  sort  of  wife — I  fear  !  " 

Tilt  leaned  across  to  Nol  and  filled  his  glass 

with  beer. 
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XXXIV 

"  Do  you  remember,"  Pieter  said,  and  threw 

Up  to  the  roof  a  reminiscent  eye, 

"  How  good  and  kind  a  nurse  was  she,  when 

you 
Lay  sick  of  fever  and  seemed  like  to  die  ?  '* 
"  Do  you  remember,"  Andreas  made  reply, 
"  How,  when  you  crushed  your  hand  in  some 

machine. 
She  bathed  and  bound  your  hurt,  how  tenderly 
Waited  on  all  your  wants  ?     Was  ever  seen 
So  merciful  a  soul  since  first  the  world  has 

been  ? " 

XXXV 

"  I  have  been  rich  in  blessings  without  end," 

Continued  Andreas,  sadly  sighing  deep, 

"  First,  my  beloved  wife  ;  and  then  my  friend 

Who  comes  to  me  to-night  and  helps  me  keep 

This  mournful  vigil — O  well  may  he  weep. 

The  dead  was  dear  to  him ! "   But  no  word  more 

Said  Pieter  Nol,  who,  in  his  drunken  sleep. 

Rolled  from  his  chair  upon  the  sanded  floor 

And   with   the    tempest-clamour    mixed    his 

droning  snore. 
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XXXVI 

And  then — how  changed  a  man  was  Andreas  ! 
And  in  his  eyes  what  an  insane,  red  glare  ! — 
Up  sprang  he,  overturning  jug  and  glass, 
As,  with  the  hug  of  a  ferocious  bear, 
He  seized  his  man  and  staggered  up  the  stair, 
Which  groaned  beneath  such  unaccustomed 

load. 
Up  to  the  garret  of  the  mill-tower,  where 
Dust,  rubbish,  draughts  and  rats  made  their 

abode, 
And  flung  him  on  the  floor  as  he  had  been  a 

toad. 

XXXVII 

Then  Andreas  groped  about  until  he  found 
A  length  of  pulley-rope  hung  from  the  wall. 
One  end  of  which  round  luckless  Nol  he  bound 
Where   shoulders   broaden    and    where    ribs 

shrink  small ; 
Then  slowly,  cautiously,  began  to  crawl 
Along  the  heavy  shaft  in  which  each  van 
Helped  make  a  Calvary.    Ah  !  should  he  fall, 
He  were  beyond  all  help  of  God  or  man ! 
The  flapping  sails  kept  up  a  rattling  rataplan. 
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XXXVIII 

Straddled  upon  the  axle-tree,  he  hauled 
The  senseless  losell  through  the  dormer-door, 
And,  with  all  care,  a  little  further  crawled 
Until  he  reached  the  junction  of  the  four 
Huge  arms  ;  then,  with  all  care,  swung  Pieter 

o'er; 
And,  stretching  round  the  sail-yard,  lashed 

him  there. 
Face  outwards,  dancing  on  space'  shifty  floor, 
His  arms  wide  out — an  emblem  of  despair — 
Exposed  to  blow  and  buffet  of  the  boisterous 

air. 

XXXIX 

Then,  with  a  grim  laugh,  Andreas  left  his  perch 
And,  with  all  care,  crept  back ;   he   sought 

and  found 
— Going  four-footed,  dog-wise,  in  his  search — 
The  rocking  stairway  leading  to  the  ground. 
Then  sprang  the  steps,  four  at  a  single  bound  ; 
Out,  in  the  night — how  far  revenge  avails  ! — 
He  strove  to  swing  the  heavy  windmill  round 
To  face  the  west,  and  bring  the  bellied  sails 
Full  in  the  furious  teeth  of  the  sea-breasting 

gales. 
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XL 

He  seized  the  tail-pole — tugged  with  all  his 

power — 
Until  the  sweat  ran  off  him  like  a  rill ; 
Slowly,  upon  its  pivot,  the  huge  tower 
Began  to  turn  ;  he  tugged  and  tussled  still, 
His  very  sinews  cracking,  and  the  mill 
Swung  round  and  faced  the  tempest.     Then 

again. 
With  creakings,  groanings,  whistlings  hoarse 

and  shrill, 
The  whirring  vans  took  up  their  old  refrain. 
The    wheels    turned    round,    the    mill-stone 

ground,  and  clanked  each  chain. 

XLI 

And'twixt  the  four  huge  arms  lay  lashed  a  man! 
"  Vengeance  is  mine  !  By  God,  I  will  repay  ! 
Vengeance  is  mine!"  so  said  each  whirring  van 
As  itwhizzed  downward  and  went  whirled  away, 
"  Vengeance  is  mine  !  "  And  now  they  seemed 

to  say : 
"  How  like  you,  then,  our  rollicking  rigadoon.'' 
And  we  go  rollicking  to  the  break  of  day  ! 
Come  dance  with  us  to  the  wind's  jolly  tune  ! 
Sail,  rattle  drum ;  shaft,  whistle  fife ;  stone, 

groan  bassoon  ! " 
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XLII 

Then  Andreas  van  Tilt  began  to  grope 
Through  the  canal's  reed-margins  cold  and 

dank ; 
He  found  his  boat  and  loosed  the  mooring-rope 
And,  with  both  handsagainst  the  landing-plank, 
Sent  the  boat  swirling,  lurching  through  the 

rank 
Thick  weeds  and  o'er  the  slimy  surface,  till 
It  reached  the  rushes  of  the  further  bank  ; 
ThenAndreascrawledashoreand,standingstill, 
Waited,  his  dark  malignant  face  turned  toward 

the  mill. 

XLIII 

He  heard  the  flap  of  vans  and  boom  of  wheels. 
But  he  saw  nothing — so  pitch  black  the  night ; 
Like  him  whom  will  chains  captive,  yet  who  feels 
His  chilly  marrow  curdle  with  affright. 
So  Andreas  stood,  hour  after  hour — whose 

flight 
At    length    brought    morn.       The    mill,    a 

monstrous  thing. 

Loomed  silhouetted  'gainst  the  cold  grey  light; 

And  through  the  ashen  twilight  each  dark  wing 

Cut  from  the  dawn  a  huge  and  swiftly-whirling 

ring. 
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XLIV 

And  Andreas  fixed  his  eyes  where  each  black  van 
Was  lost  against  the  blackness  of  the  mill, 
Waiting  to  see  the  body  of  a  man 
Lashed  to  the  axle-head.    He  stood  stock-still, 
Rigid  and  cold.     Then,  with  a  ghastly  thrill 
Of  fear  and  joy,  he  saw  it  whirling  there. 
The  shape  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  until 
Tilt  saw  the  face  amid  its  flying  hair, 
And  fed  his  furious  eyes  upon  its  mad  despair. 


XLV 

And,  as  in  its  wild  topsy-turvy  dance, 
The  figure  stood  erect  one  instant's  spell. 
He  saw  the  fixed,  glazed  eyes,  and  caught  the 

glance 
Whose  wordless  language,  not  awry,  might  tell 
What  damned  souls  suffer  in  the  deepest  Hell. 
And    Andreas    laughed    aloud ;    and    cried : 

"  Friend  Nol ! 
Say  now  !  does  your  new  mistress  waltz  as  well 
As  my  Jeannette  ?    Waltz  till  your  death-bell 

toll; 
And,  when  the  death-dance  end,  God  damn 

your  worthless  soul  1  " 
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XLVI 

Scarce  were  the  words  pronounced,  when — 

what  strange  tricks 
Was  the  wind  playing  ? — suddenly  the  vans 
Stood  still,  and  formed  a  mighty  crucifix. 
With  sideward  drooping  head  and  anguished 

glance, 
Upright,  with  knotted  arms  outstretched,  a 

man*s 
Dead  body  hung  there — as  though  crucified  ! 
So  Pieter  rested  from  his  grisly  dance ! 
A  moment  Andreas  gazed,  corpse-pale — then 

cried : 
"  Christ! — Christ!"  and,  writhing,  fell,  and  in 

convulsions  died. 
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